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Publishers’ Chat with Readers 
COU ENLARGEMENT WJUJQS 


With this edition THE Crisis becomes a magazine of 52 pages. We hope 
always to keep the magazine small and readable, excellent by the quality rather than 
by the amount of matter presented. 


NEW TYPE—Our printer begged a month’s respite before installing wider 
columns and new and more readable type. These changes will therefore inaugurate 
the opening of the fourth volume. 


NEW OFFICERS—We began in one room, like all good things, and we 
had space to share. We overflowed into three rooms in three months and hastily 
engaged offices on another floor of the Evening Post Building, where we had a 
suite of four rooms. Here we sat down and breathed freely—for about one month. 
Then the desks multiplied and the visitors came crowding; there were the new 
addressograph, the new multigraph, and so many new typewriters that we lost 
count. In short, we must have more room or step on each other. 


Beginning, therefore, with April 15, we shall occupy a whole floor of the 
Evening Post annex—about 1,600 square feet of space. Here the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People and THE CRisis will occupy 
eight offices, beside a small reception room, a library, a large workroom and dressing 
rooms. As soon as we are settled, please call. 


THE GROWTH OF THE CRISIS—From the printing of the first copy 
of THE CRisis our policy has been to tell the exact truth as to its circulation. 
Some of our business advisers thought this inadvisable, but we have maintained 
our position. We publish here again the facts as to our circulation: 


Nov. June 
Jan. July 
Mar. Dec. 
Apr. fa sini a sea Ca || Apr. 


Practically the whole edition, each month, has been sold, less than 500 copies 
on the average being returned, and very few samples being sent out. 


THE MAY CRISIS—The May Crisis will be “Conference” Number. 
Three great churches hold conferences during that month and this seems a fit time 
to pass their work in careful critical review, to illustrate their leaders and meetings, 
and in general to give an idea of their work. 


There will be a striking cover picture, a cartoon by Adams, and an article 
on “The Color Line” by Dr. W. Flinders Petrie of London University, the 
greatest living authority on Egyptology. 
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FORWARD 


MARCH YOUR SON OFF TO 


Wilberforce University 


The only school in the country for 
Negro Youth which has a Military De- 
artment —— by the National 

vernment, and commanded by a detailed 
United States Army Officer. 


DEPARTMENTS 


SCIENTIFIO 
TECHNICAL 
THEOLOGICAL 
MUSIOAL 
PREPARATORY 


Banking taught by the actual operations 
in the Students’ Savings Bank. Twelve 
Industries, 180 acres of beautiful campus, 
Ten Buildings. Healthful surroundings, 
exceptional community. Maintained = 
sot by the State of Ohio which supplies 
acilities for the thorough training of 
teachers. 

Fall term began September 19th, 1911. 
Write for Catalog. 


W. S. SCARBOROUGH, President 


WM. A. JOINER, Superintendent, C. N. 
I. Department. 


Address all communications to 
BOX 36 WILBERFORCE, OHIO 





ADVERTISER 


Atlanta University 


Is beautifully located in the City of Atlanta, Ga. 
The courses of study include High School, Nor- 
mal School and College, with manual training 
and domestic science. Among the teachers are 
graduates of Yale, Harvard, Dartmouth, Smith 
and Wellesley. Forty-one years of successful 
work have been completed. Students come from 
all parts of the South. Graduates are almost 
universally successful. 


For further information address 


President EDWARD T. WARE 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Knoxville College 


Beautiful Situation, Healthful Location 
The Best Moral and Spiritual Environment 
A Splendid Intellectual Atmosphere 
Noted for Honest and Thorough Work 

Offers full courses in the following depart- 


ments: College, Normal, High School, Grammar 
School and Industrial. 


Good water, steam heat, electric lights, good 
drainage. Expenses very reasonable. 


Opportunity for Self-help. 
Fall Term Opened Sept. 27, 1911. 


For information address 


President R. W. McGranahan 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VA. 


A College Department, of high standards and 
modern curriculum. 


A Theological Department, with all subjects 
generally required in the best theological 
seminaries. 


An Academy, with manual training, giving 
&@ preparation for life or for college. 


The positive moral and religious aim of the 
school, its high standards of entrance and of 
class work, its fine new buildings and well- 
equipped laboratories and library, repare & 
faithful student for a life of wide usefulness. 


GEORGE RICE HOVEY, President 








Afro-American 
Correspondence 
School 


Offers a full Normal Preparatory Course, 


consisting of thorough reviews in Arith- 
metic, Grammar, Geography, History, 
Physiology, Reading, Spelling, Penman- 
ship, Drawing, Civil Government and 
Theory and Art of Teaching Just the 
thing to prepare you for a teacher’s ex- 
amination. Address 


Afro-American Correspondence School 
2808 St. Ann Street New Orleans, La. 


Mention Tue Crisis 
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A Social Study of the Negro in New York 


“HALF A MAN’ 


By 
MARY WHITE OVINGTON 


With a Foreword by Dr. Franz Boas, of Columbia University 


@ This book is the result of years of careful study and personal acquaint- 
ance with actual conditions in New York. 


@ Its truths being applicable to all communities where the two races live 
together, it must be considered one of the best social studies of recent years. 


Price, $1.00; by mail, $1.12. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 


{> This book is for sale in the Book Department of THE Crisis, 20 
Vesey St., New York. 









Atlanta University 
Studies of the 
Negro Problems 


15 Monographs. Sold Separately. 
Address: 


A. G. DILL 


Atlanta University, Atlanta, Ga. 


PUBLICATIONS 


A.M. E. Book Concern Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE POEMS OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY. 
Reprint of first edition 17738; a valuable book. 


HE NEGRO PROBLEM. An analysis: What 

It Is Not and What It Is; by BR. BR. Wright, Jr. 
In pamphlet form, 15 cents. 

THE COLORED wee By F. @. 

Steward, Chaplain U. 8. A vag cores. ce, $1.50. 


LIFE AND WORKS 


by 
PAUL Lida Keck Wiggins 
LAURENCE and ae 

y 
DUNBAR’S W. Dean Howells 


What late Col. Robt. Ingersoll thought 
of work: 













220 Madison Ave., 
April, 1896, New York City. 
My Dear Dr. Tobey: 


At last I got the time to read the 
poems of Dunbar. Some of them are 
really wonderful—full of poetry and phil- 
osophy. I am astonished at their depth 
and subtlety. Dunbar is a thinker. ‘‘The 
Mystery'’ is a poem worthy of the great- 
est. It is absolutely true and proves that 
its author is a profound and thoughtful 
man. ‘‘Ere Sleep Comes Down to Soothe 
the Weary Eyes’’ is a wonderful poem; 
thé fifth verse is perfect. 

I have only time to say Dunbar is a 
genius. Now what can be done for him? 

















I would like to help. EVOLUTION AND y Algernon B. 
Thanking you for the book, I remain, Jackson, Surgeon-in- chief Mer Mercy Hospital. Price, 
Yours always, 75 cents. 


THE NEGRO IN PENNSYLVANIA. A Study 
in Economic History; By R. R. Wright, Jr., 
Sometime Research Fellow in Sociology in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Price, Paper, $3.00; 


R. G. INGERSOLL. 
Postpaid, $2, $2.75, $3.75. 















: Cloth, $2.50. 
i a, GF Lt & se Address 
214A St. Antoine Street Montreal, Can. A. M. BE. BOOK CONCERN 
631 Pine Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


Mention Tue Cnrisis. 
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THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION for the 
ADVANCEMENT of COLORED PEOPLE 


OFFIcEs: Suite 311, 20 Vesey Street, New York. Incorporated May 25, 1911 





OFFICERS Chairman of the Executive Committee— 


Mr. Oswald Garrison Villard, New York. 
National President—Mr. Moorfield Storey, Boston, aoe Sa E. Meth aoe = 


Mass. Director of Publicity and Research— 


Vice-Presidents— Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, New York. 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. Secretary—Miss Mary W. Ovington, Brooklyn, 
Mr. John E. Milholland, New York. N. Y. 
Bishop Alexander Walters, New York. Assistant Secretary—-Miss Martha Gruening, 
Rev. Garnet R. Waller, Baltimore, Md. New York. 








This year we shall attack segregation laws, investigate lynching, 
defend the Negro in his civil rights, protest unceasingly against 
race discrimination. 

We want 2,000 members January 1, 1913. Watch the clock! 


2000 MEMBERS, 


448,MARGH 1,1912. 


500 MEMBERS, 


JOIN US 


1000 MEMBERS, 





MEMBERSHIP BLANK 


I hereby accept membership in the NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF COLORED PEOPLE. 


Please find enclosed dollars and enter my name as a member in 
Class . paying $ a year, and send me THE CRISIS. 

Name 

Address raat 
Class 1. Life Members, paying $500. Class 4. Contributing Members, paying 
Class 2. Donors, paying $100 per year. $10, $5 or $2 per year. 
Class 3. Sustaining Members, paying $25} Class 5. Associate Members, paying $1 
per year. per year. 


All members in good standing have the privilege of attending and voting at the 
Annual Conference of the Association. 
Members paying $5 or more will receive THE CRISIS on signifying their wish 
that $1 of their dues be devoted to that purpose. 
PLEASE MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF COLORED PEOPLE, 20 VESEY STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


Mention Tue Crisis. 
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POLITICAL. 


Mr. George H. Woodson, a colored 
lawyer of Buxton, Ia. is considering 
making a race for the legislature. Bux- 
ton is a large Negro mining community. 


q Frederick, Md., has finally given up 
its fight with the courts and eliminated 
the “grandfather clause” from its char- 
ter. 


@ The coiored Republicans of Virginia 
have been appealing to President Taft 
agaifist the machinations of the Lily 
Whites. Colored men from North Caro- 
lina are making the same appeal. 


q@ It is said that President Taft is some- 
what worried concerning the effect of 
the Roosevelt candidacy on the Negro 
vote. On the other hand, the Negroes 
are still remembering Brownsville. 


@ Charles Griffin, a colored member of 
the Miners’ Association of Indiana, 
received a large vote for office in the 
recent primaries. 


@ The proposed “grandfather clause” 
amendment to the Arkansas constitution 
is being fought by the newly organized 
Suffrage League among the colored 
people of Arkansas. The Socialists also 
seem to be going on record against it. 


@ The Republican party of Louisiana 
was reorganized by a subcommittee of 
the national committee a few weeks ago, 
but the reorganization has caused a big 
split and things are in as bad a shape as 
before. The new trouble comes from 
members of the erstwhile Williams 
committee, who resent the interference 


of the national subcommittee in Louisi- 
ana Republican affairs. They claim that 
the Louisiana courts are the proper 


authorities to which Louisiana Repub- 
licans must go for the settlement of dif- 
ferences bearing on the construction of 
primary election and organization laws 
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and not the National Republican Com- 
mittee. The national subcommittee 
settled the old trouble by taking the 
returns of the Secretary of State of the 
Republican primary of January 24 as the 
basis for adjusting the differences. 
These returns showed the election of 
eleven of the so-called black-and-tan’ 
candidates for State Central Committee- 
men and awarded that number of com- 
mitteemen to the Kuntz faction. All 
the rest were awarded to the* Williams 
faction. The subcommittee awarded 
seven delegates to the Kuntz faction and 
thirteen to the Williams faction. 


THE GHETTO. 


For the first time in the history of 

Decatur, Ind., Negro children have been 
allowed to enter the public schools.as 
pupils. 
@ The “Christian Endeavorers” have 
again distinguished themselves by their 
attitude toward colored people. At their 
recent meeting in Washington colored 
delegates were segregated in the back of 
the room and nearly half of them 
walked out in protest. 


@ The American Bar Association is try- 
ing to get rid of Hon. W. H. Lewis, who 
was elected a member by its executive 
committee before the last annual meet- 
ing. The new executive committee has 
rescinded’ his election and placed him 
on the list of candidates to be voted for 
again. Attorney-General Wickersham 
and others have sent letters of protest. 


@ Dr. Thomas E. McLain, of Denver, 
Col., has finally been so intimidated by 
the white people as to give up building 
the new house that he had started in a 
white neighborhood. 


@ The Virginia Senate has passed a bill 
giving any city or town in the State the 
right to segregate Negroes. 
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q The Association of American Medical 
Colleges, at its twenty-second annual 
convention in Chicago recently, voted to 
have a “Jim Crow” associate member- 
ship for Negro colleges. 


@ The colored people of Chicago and 
Philadelphia are keeping careful watch 
of a few reactionaries and their colored 
tools, who seek to have separate schools 
for the races. 


@ The House of Delegates of Maryland 
defeated, by a vote of 76 to 11, the anti- 
lynching bill which made communities 
where lynchings occur liable for dam- 
ages up to $5,000. One of the opponents 
of the bill said: “It may be true that 
Ohio and Illinois have this bill in their 
statutes, but there isn’t a Southern State 
that has it and I believe there are good 
reasons why all of them should not. I 
don’t think Maryland wants to begin 
this.” 


q The city of Asbury Park is trying to 
get rid of its very efficient Negro fire 
company. The company is carrying the 
case to higher courts. 


g William F. Brown, a prominent white 
Southerner and head of the Southern 
Female College at LaGrange, Ga., one 
of the oldest institutions for white girls 
in the South, was found in an Atlanta 
hotel with one of his 19-year-old pupils 
registered as man and wife. Mr. Brown 
has resigned. 


@ It has leaked out that when Sylvia 
Pankhurst went to Nashville at the 
invitation of the local suffrage associa- 
tion, the Nashville League learned that 
she had accepted an _ invitation to 
address the students of Fisk University. 
They “kept the wires hot between that 
city and New York,” but Miss Pankhurst 
kept her engagement. 


g A poor white woman in Montgomery, 
Ala., tells of her distress as follows: 
“During the summer, when there was no 
work at the mill, I worked at a laundry 
in the city. 

“When I first went to the laundry there 
were fourteen white women. One by one 
they left, and I had to work with Ne- 
groes or throw up my job and see my 
children starve. There were four of them 
sick in bed with fever when I finally 
came to words with one of the Negro 
women and was myself discharged. Well, 
I was wretched then, to be sure. I looked 
high and low for work, but none was to 
be found. At one time things looked so 
black for us all that I was desperate. I 
thought of suicide, and then I remem- 
bered my little children, who needed me.” 


@In Knoxville, Tenn., two policemen 
recently arrested a young white woman 
of twenty-two who was living with a 
colored man. 


G In Miami, Fla., the white people are 
alarmed because the colored settlement 
is growing so fast. It is “encroach- 
ing” on the whites. 


gq A woman at Allentown, Pa., is seek- 
ing a divorce because she has discovered 
her husband is colored. A white Chi- 
cago bartender has married a colored 
widow, while a colored man, after being 
refused by several ministers, has suc- 
ceeded in marrying a white girl at Be- 
loit, Wis. 


@ The superintendent of the County 
Hospital of Los Angeles, Cal., has asked 
the supervisors to adopt a policy as to 
whether or not they will admit Negro 
women to the nurses’ training school. Dr. 
Whitman declared that it had been 
reported to him that a young Negro 
woman had been denied admittance to 
the school. The question was taken 
under consideration by the board and 
will be carefully studied before a decision 
is rendered. 


q At Madison, Wis., the Rev. C. H. 
Thomas and the trustees of the African 
Methodist Church have addressed an ap- 
peal to the public, setting forth that on 
account of race prejudice the pastor is 
unable to rent a residence for himself 
and family. They will call upon the 
public for aid to enable them to buy a 
parsonage. 


@ Near Jacksonville, Fla., a Negro brick 
mason was made foreman. Several of the 
white bricklayers stopped work, but the 
job is still going ahead. 


@ The question of providing amusements 
for colored people or allowing them the 
same rights of other citizens in places of 
amusements continually comes to the 
fore. 

In Montgomery, Ala., a white man was 
about to open a moving-picture show for 
colored people, but was forbidden to by 
the city authorities on the ground that 
it was on one of the main streets. 

In Springfield, Ill., and Perth Amboy, 
N. J., and Paterson, N. J., Negroes are 
protesting against the color line in pic- 
ture shows and cafés. 

In New York City the question of the 
rights of colored people in theatres is 
again being taken to court. 


@ The Domestic Workers’ Union of 
Auckland, New Zealand, recently pro- 
tested strongly against the unfair com- 
petition involved by the practice of a 
system of importing colored boys into 
the dominion for domestic service. The 
Ministers of Labor stated in the House 
of Representatives that inquiries will be 
made into the matter, and if it is found 
that the importation of this class of labor 
is likely to affect New Zealand workers, 
steps will be taken with a view to stop- 
ping the practice. 
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EDUCATION. 


Charles M. Melden has been inaugu- 
rated president of New Orleans Univer- 
sity. A feature of the inauguration was 
the presence of the presidents of the 
schools of the Freedmen’s Aid Society. 
Tulane University was also represented, 
and their representative, Dr. B. V. L. 
Dixon, asserted that education was for all 
the people and that no one had the right 
to deprive or deny to anyone the enjoy- 
ment of this blessing; that it was better 
for all that all the people be educated. 
Among the others who made addresses 
were James H. Dillard, agent of the 
Slater Fund; Dr. Robert E. Jones, edi- 
tor of the Southwestern Advocate, and 
Dr. M. C. B. Mason, secretary of the 
Freedmen’s Aid Society. In his address 
Dr. Melden took occasion to remark 
that a prominent colored educator went 
too far when he advised the Negro to 
“get money, get property, and after that 
you will have time enough for religion 
and culture.” Dr. Melden said that such 
an emphasis upon material things con- 
stitutes a peril. 

@ Wichita, Kan., is erecting a new 
school for colored children at a cost of 
$29,000. It will have a large auditorium 
and manual training and domestic sci- 
ence. 
g Mr. W. J. Edwards, principal of Snow 
Hill Institute, writes that in Wilcox 
County, Ala. (according to the re- 
port of the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for 1910) there are 
10,758 Negro children of school age and 
2,000 white children. The school ex- 
penditure in Wilcox County for 1910 
was $33,952.45, of which $3,339.70 was 
spent on the 10,758 Negro children and 
$30,612.75 was spent on the 2,000 white 
children. The expenditure for Negro 
children was, therefore, less than 32 
cents per capita; for white children, 
about $15.30 per capita. In the seven 
counties surrounding and touching Wil- 
cox County there are, according to the 
same report, 64,285 Negro children of 
school age, for whom $47,719.24 was 
appropriated in 1910. In these same 
counties there are 21,841 white children 
of school age, who receive $224,842.32. 
The tabulated report below indicates 
the distribution of this money: 

Negro Children White Children 


Counties Pop. Appor. Pop. Appor. 

Monroe Neeeeenes 5,107 $3,605.08 3,568 $24,309.12 
MEE. Sek sah aawsres 15,860 14,567.10 2,629 45,734.58 
BONED kn cceccensss 11,633 8,694.94 1,304 28,371.20 


6,919 4,800.00 5,038 34,000.00 
6,054 4,584.12 4,323 27,706.06 
10,060 3,945.50 2,742 39,380.54 
9,452 7,522.50 2,239 25,340.54 











64,285 $47,719.24 21,843 $244.842.32 


SOCIAL UPLIFT. 
The North Carolina Mutual and 
Provident Association, a colored insur- 
ance company, whose headquarters are 
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at Durham, N. C., is doing a business 
of $260,000 a year and has not a single 
unpaid claim. 


@ Delegate Pegg, the colored city sealer 
of weights and measures of Omaha, 
Neb., was unanimously elected sergeant- 
at-arms of the Seventh Annual Confer- 
ence of Weights and Measures of the 
United States, which took place at the 
Hotel Raleigh, Washington, D. C. 


@ In the Graded Sunday School Teach- 
ers’ Union of all the churches of Buffalo, 
N. Y., there are three educational 
leaders of the section groups, of whom 
Mrs. Mary B. Talbert, a colored woman, 
is one. Mrs. Talbert is a member of 
the Advisory Board of the N. A. A. C. P. 
@ The Hubbard Hospital, a part of 
Meharry Medical College, has been 
given $10,000 by Andrew Carnegie. 


@ Matthew Henson has published his 
travels in a volume entitled “A Negro 
Explorer at the North Pole.” 


@ Senator Root, from the Committee on 
Expositions, has reported favorably to 
the Senate a bill to appropriate $250,000 
for the Negro exposition celebrating the 
emancipation. 


Q The Southern Commercial Congress, 
which meets at Nashville, Tenn., this 
month, will have among its conferences 
one on Negro education, under W. D. 
Weatherford, a white Y. M. C. A. sec- 
retary who has made some study of the 
colored people. 


@ The 142d anniversary of the death of 
Crispus Attucks was observed by the 
colored people of Cambridge. 


Q Figures from 148 of the 600 colored 
women's clubs in the land reported, in 
1910, $57,387 collected during the year; 
$120,950 in club property; 3,664 mem- 
bers; and the taxable property owned 


by the club members amounted to 
$18,776,860. 


@ Mr. Booker T. Washington and 
friends have been in the State of Florida 
making speeches. 


@ The Senate of the State of New Jersey 
has passed a bill carrying an appro- 
priation of $20,000 to aid in the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of eman- 
cipation. It is thought that the bill will 
eventually become a law. 


@ The Flanner Guild, a social settle- 
ment in Indianapolis for colored people, 
has lost its white donor and chief pro- 
moter, Mr. F. B. Flanner, who .commit- 
ted suicide recently. It is expected that 
the work of the guild will be continued. 


g A Colored Women’s Civic Club, with 
125 members, has been formed in In- 
dianapolis. 


@ The Young Men’s Business League 
of Brooklyn, N. ¥., under its president, 
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Mr. A. J. Loring, is pushing out in 
many lines of business endeavor. Among 
other things they are agents of THE 
Crisis. 


@ At a mass meeting in Zion Baptist 
Church, 


Philadelphia, lynch law was 
attacked and Mr. Booker T. Washing- 
ton severely criticised. Mr. John E. 
Milholland and Dr. W. A. Sinclair 
spoke. 


@ The twenty-fourth annual conference 
of the Teachers’ and School Improve- 
ment League of Virginia has been held 
at Lynchburg, Va. They reported that 
local, county and city leagues number 
more than 600 and have raised over 
$15,000 during the year to help the 
colored school system. 


GA report from Galveston states that 
the 8,000 colored people there have four 
public schools, representing $50,000, own 
250 homes valued at $200,000 and fifteen 
churches valued at $120,000. There are 
100 colored people engaged in business 


and eight organizations owning real 
estate. There are 1,500 colored steve- 
dores during the busy season. The 


total wealth represented by the colored 
people is estimated at $600,000. 


@A _ delegation of Negro clergymen 
called upon the board of education of 
Orange, N. J., to ask that there be no 
discrimination in the appointment of 
teachers on account of color. 


g Solomon Phillips, of Uniontown, Pa., 
has left a part of his estate to Tuskegee 
Institute. 


@ A company of Negroes at Austin, 
Tex., has secured control of real estate 


to the amount of $100,000. They pro- 


pose to operate a banking and trust 
company. 
@ Mrs. Alice M. Dismukes, who has 


charge of the laundry at Fisk Univer- 
sity and is also a graduate of the nor- 
mal department, has given her accumu- 
lated wages, amounting to $1,000, 
toward the erection of a building for 
the musical department of the institu- 
tion, 


gq J. P. Bond, of Birmingham, Ala., has 
established the Southern Business Col- 
lege, which has special courses in short- 
hand, typewriting and general business 
lines. 


CHURCH. 


There is continued unrest among the 
colored membership of the M. E. 
Church. The colored Bishop Scott is 
leading a movement looking toward the 
erection of a new church of the colored 
members exclusively. Others are oppos- 
ing this. But they, on the other hand, 
are reviving the demand for Negro 
bishops, and without a doubt there is 
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going to be some sharp discussion at 
the coming general conference. There 
are 325,000 colored members, for whom 
two bishops are asked. 


g South Carolina is becoming the cen- 
ter of a spirited debate on the question 
of electing an Episcopal suffragan 
bishop. 3ishop Guerry has raised 
funds for the support of such a bishop, 
but he is meeting considerable opposi- 
tion. 


@ The semi-annual session of the bish- 
ops of the A. M. E. Church has been 
held in Baltimore, under the presidency 
of Bishop Turner. 


@ Cardinals Gibbons and Farley and 
Archbishop Prendergast have issued an 
appeal for Negro and Indian missions. 
They refer to Negroes as “but recently 
raised from slavery and savagery with 


childlike minds, lacking that develop- 
ment which other races have had for 
centuries!” 

ECONOMICS. 

Two young colored men, born in 
Texas but bred in California, have 
invented an electrical device for con- 
trolling traffic in congested districts. 


The invention takes the appearance of 
a four-sided railroad semaphore. It is 
electrically operated and obviates the 
necessity of the crossing policeman 
standing in the middle of the street. 
Instead, he may stand on any one of 
the corners and by pressing a button 
sound the signal and change the signs. 
The inventors are C. R. Bailey and 
W. O. Warren. 


@A_ colored school in Greenville 
County, S. C., has a curious little local 
extension fund by which the patrons 
have purchased a few acres of land, and 
this is cultivated and the profits turned 
over to the school. In the past fall they 
raised six bales of cotton. This extra 
income helps them to pay a higher sal- 
ary to the teacher and consequently gets 
a better teacher. 


@ The Pythians Saving and Loan Asso- 
ciation, capitalized at $100,000, filed, 
articles of incorporation at Indianapolis‘ 
last month, 


PERSONAL. 


The Eighth Ward Settlement, at 922 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, which rep- 
resents an outlay of $25,000 and requires 
$6,000 a year, is supported by a white 
philanthropist, W. W. Frazier, and is 
doing a most important and interesting 
work. 


@ John B. Parker, a pioneer, and one 
of the best-known colored citizens of 
Spokane, Wash., has recently died. He 
went to Spokane in 1881. 
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G Mr. James Elliot, a wealthy citizen 
of Binghamton, has recently died at the 
age of 101 years. He made consider- 
able money through real estate. 


g Mr. C. D. McClelland, who has a suc- 
cessful plumbing and gas-fitting business 
at 240 East 33d Street, Chicago, is the 
first Negro master plumber to pass the 
examiners of plumbers in the State of 
Illinois. 


@ Prof. Thomas M. Gregory has been 
restored to his position at Howard Uni- 
versity. Mr. Gregory was rather sum- 
marily dismissed for the alleged crime 
of drinking a glass of beer in public, 
but wiser counsels prevailed and after 
some delay justice has been done. 


@ Major Taylor, the celebrated bicycle 
racer, has invented a metal spring tire 
which, he says, will revolutionize the 
commercial truck tire business. 


@ Miss Dorothy Coates, of Spokane, 
Wash., has the distinction of being the 
first colored woman to be called for jury 
duty in the United States. 


GA recent pronouncement on racial 
intermixture says: 

“There is as much an American type 
to-day as there is an English type or a 
French type. The population of the 
United States is no more mixed than 
any of the great European nations, with 
the possible exception of the Scandi- 
navians—Norway and Sweden. 

“Every race that ever amounted to 
anything was always mixed and there- 
fore always progressing. Any nation 
which shuts itself up and receives noth- 
ing from the outside world must per- 
force degenerate. 

“When many races meet the tendency 
is for the community as a whole to shed 
off the defects and retain the good 
qualities of its component parts. 

“If you were to take a hundred men 
of half a dozen different races, shave 
their heads and color them all dead 
black, it would be impossible even for 
an éxpert to pick them out correctly. In 
75 per cent. of the cases you could not 
tell to what race they belonged.” 


g At the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Home Missionary Society, of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, recently held at 
Wichita, Kan., Miss Ida R. Cummings 
of Baltimore was made reserve field 
secretary for young people’s_ work. 
Miss Cummings will make the anni- 
versary address for the society at the 
Washington and Delaware conference. 


@ Miss May Belcher, who has been asso- 
ciated with the Lucy Laney School at 
Augusta, Ga., for several years, spent the 
month of December in the Y. W. C. A. 
Training Center at New York City, and 
has gone to fill the secretaryship in the 
association recently organized at St. 
Louis. 
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ART. 


The unveiling of a life-size portrait of 
Wendell Phillips took place March 5 at 
the Wendell Phillips School in Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Edwin D. Mead and Darius 
Cobb, artist, addressed the pupils at the 
presentation services. The artist is 
Cloyd Boykin, a Virginian by birth, and 
a graduate from Hampton Institute. The 
painting, which was made from a little 
wood-cut print, has attracted much 
attention by its faithful likeness and is 
considered a remarkable piece of work, 
as the painter has never had the advan- 
tage of art training. 

Mr. Boykin came to Boston a year 
ago with the hope that he might find 
opportunity for study. The unusual 
talent, as shown in the Phillips paint- 
ing, has attracted the notice of artists 
and has won for him the interest of 
friends who have made it possible for 
him to enter the art school connected 
with the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
where he is receiving instruction under 
the best art instructors of Boston. 


@ Mr. Carl R. Diton, pianist, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has accepted a position as 
teacher of music at Payne College, 
Augusta, Ga. 


@ Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford has recently 
been appointed instructor in the depart- 
ment of vocal expression, connected 
with the Washington Conservatory of 
Music at Washington, D. C. Mrs. Clif- 
ford is honorary president of the Ohio 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 


@ Mr. Kemper. Harrold, formerly 
orchestral conductor and pianist of Chi- 
cago, Ill, has been appointed teacher 
of piano at the Atlanta Baptist College, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


G On February 19, in Chicago, IIl., the 
Choral Study Club, Mr. Pedro T. Tins- 
ley, conductor, gave their thirty-fifth 
concert, presenting the “Lauda Sion,” by 
Mendelssohn, and “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” by Th. DuBois. The 
soloists were Cora Spriggs, soprano; 
Diana NHackley, contralto; Wm. H. 
Hackney, tenor, and T. Theodore Tay- 
lor, baritone. The accompanists were 
Gertrude Jackson and Mrs. Pelagie 
Blair. 

In 1900 the Choral Study Club was 
organized under the leadership of Pedro 
T. Tinsley, who, by his perseverance, 
uncompromising artistic ideals and 
exceptional ability for instructing and 
directing a chorus, has brought the club 
to a high place among choral organiza- 
tions. 

The work of the chorus is marked by 
clarity of tone, cfear annunciation and 
precision of attack and a remarkable 
sensitiveness to musical expression. 

The object of the organization is to 
maintain a chorus for the study and per- 
formance of modern works, as well as 
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to present the great choral compositions 
of the best masters, assisted by promi- 
nent soloists of the race. 


@ The Pre-Lenten Recital and Assem- 
bly, which is given annually in New 
York City under the management of 
Walter F. Craig, was held February 15 
at Palm Garden. The artists were 
Mme. Octave Dishman, soprano; Mr. A. 
W. Smith, tenor; Mr. J. T. Butler, reader, 
and Mr. H. Emanuel, violinist. Mr. 
Melville Charlton was the accompanist. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cases of alleged human sacrifice still 
come up occasionally in the Indian crim- 
inal courts, and one of them, just ended, 
has been causing an unusual amount of 
interest in the United Provinces. 

A young girl, gathering firewood in a 

wood in the Mirzapur district, was 
struck down with a stick by a man who 
was digging earth. Her companions 
having run off to the village in terror, 
the man took up the girl, pushed her 
into the pit he had been digging and 
then filled in the pit and jumped upon 
the earth. He was seen by villagers 
who came seeking the child to be bran- 
dishing a stick and crying, “Hail, Maha- 
vir; hail Black Goddess; I offer you a 
sacrifice!” 
g Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan has just paid 
a large sum, reported in some cases as 
high as $400,000, for fifty-seven volumes 
on the rise of the black Christians in 
North Africa, called the Copts. 


@ The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania 
has refused to grant a change of venue 
for the trial of the Coatesville lynchers. 
They will, therefore, be tried at home, 
but a large body of evidence has been 
obtained and a strong fight will be made 
for a conviction. 


ie Si 
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AFRICA. 


The High Court in the Union of South 
Africa has recently construed the Cape 
Town school board act of 1905 to mean 
that a child who has a mixture of Euro- 
pean and African blood is excluded from 
the schools maintained for the whites. 
The chief justice in announcing the de- 
cision said that it was regrettable that 
there should be a social chasm between 
the races, but it undoubtedly existed and 
affected legislation throughout South 
Africa. 


@ The total population of the South 
African Union is 5,379,000, of whom only 
1,278,000 are of European stock. The 
number of the latter, seven years ago. 
was 1,116,806; Natal has gained only 
1,473, and the Cape only 3,436; the Trans- 
vaal and the Orange River Colony show 
gains of 32,756 and 123,554, respectively. 
The male white population in Natal and 
Cape Colony has fallen off more than 
20,000 in the seven years, and the fe- 
male white population has increased 
more than 25,000. Throughout the Union 
as a whole the gain in white population 
in the seven years was fourteen per cent., 
while the native population has increased 
566,000, or sixteen per cent. 


q The recent arrival at Tripoli of a con- 
tingent of the black troops from Eritrea 
was made the occasion of warm demon- 
strations of welcome by the Italian 
forces. The Eritrean askaris, with some 
hundred camel drivers, paraded before 
the Italian commander, General Frugoni, 
and performed a kind of fantasia, which 
seems to have much impressed the 
native population. General Frugoni made 
a speech recalling the gallantry and 
loyalty the newcomers had _ already 
shown when fighting under the Italian 
flag, and expressing the pleasure experi- 
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enced by his soldiers in welcoming them 
as comrades. It is hoped that the pres- 
ence of these African Mussulmans in the 
Italian army may have a conciliatory 
effect on the Arabs and persuade them 
of the possibility of terms of good fel- 
lowship with the Italian invader. 


@ One of the most prosperous countries 
in West Africa is British Nigeria. The 
population of Southern Nigeria is 
7,836,189. The progress and develop- 
ment of Southern Nigeria within the 
last decade have been little short of 
phenomenal. The surest way of gaug- 
ing this development is through the 
medium of the imports and exports of 
the colony. According to the latest 
reports, the total value of both imports 
and exports in 1910 was £11,790,000, 
exceeding that of any previous year, 
even the record year, 1909, when the 
figures reached the then unprecedented 
amount of £9,540,000. This volume of 
trade is nearly double what it was seven 
years ago, when, in 1904, it amounted to 
only £4,939,000. The revenue now ex- 
ceeds £1,900,000. Of the total value of 
exports which, excluding specie and 
goods in transit, amounted in 1910 to 
£5,258,000, palm produce constituted 
four-fifths. The exports of palm oil, 
which amounted to £1,742,000, and palm 
kernels £2,451,000, greatly exceeded, 
both in value and quantity, the record 
figures of 1909 


@ Statements as to progress of the 
Negro tribes around Benito, Africa, are 
made by a Presbyterian missionary. 

“These people,” he said, “gave a little 
more than .$8,000. in gold, American 
money, for education last year. When 
I began work in Africa ten years ago 
there was no self-supporting work at all 
in this district. Now we have fifteen out 
of our sixteen churches that look after 
their own work, and one of them is what 
we call self- propagating—that is, it has a 
missionary of its own ministering to 
another tribe. I have seen the number of 
schools increase from seven to eighty- 
three. The natives themselves will put 
up a building and erect a house for the 
teacher, paying him also a little salary, 
so that all we have to do is to continue 
the school. The wages of the laboring 
man are 10 cents a day, vet this year the 
grand total of their contributions in our 
district has been $10,087.04.” 


CRIME. 


The record of lynchings since our last 
account is as follows: 

At Chattanooga, Tenn., three colored 
men, charged with killing a special offi- 
cer, were taken from the officer at the 
courthouse, beaten to death and their 
bodies riddled with bullets. 

At Marshall, Tex., a colored man and 
a colored woman were lynched because 
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of alleged complicity in the killing of a 
white man by another Negro. 


_At Memphis, Tenn., a mob of twenty 
citizens lynched a colored man for an 
alleged attempt to assault a girl. 


At Starkville, Miss. a Negro was 


lynched for an alleged assault upon a 
woman. 


At Paducah, Ky., a Negro mortally 
wounded a clerk in a country store and 
being pursued by a mob committed sui- 
cide. 


q The trial of the Texans who lynched 
a Mexican is being carried on in 
Georgetown, Tex. 


Q Judge Dicker, of the Harrison Street 
Station, Chicago, said recently: “I have 
reached the conclusion that the Negroes 
are less to blame than are the condi- 
tions which surround them. It speaks 
well for the Negroes of Chicago that so 
many lead honest lives in the face of 
hardships and_ temptation. In the 
months when work is scarce Negroes 
have a harder time than any other mem- 
bers of the working class, because they 
are barred absolutely from so many 
kinds of employment open to the white 
workers. This condition costs the tax- 
payers of Cook County more than $100,- 
000 a year directly. Ten per cent. of 
the prisoners at the Bridewell are Ne- 
groes and the maintenance of this num- 
ber of prisoners is an expense of large 
proportions.” 


@ Rev. Charles P. Tincker testifies as 
follows: “Justice to the Negroes of our 
prisons in New York County, particu- 
larly the Tombs, or City Prison, and in 
the Blackwell’s Island penitentiary, 
where I am chaplain, compels me to 
say that there can be no doubt about 
the superior behavior of these men 
while behind the bars. 


“One of the conclusions I have 
reached as a result of my experience 
with the prisoners is that the Negro is 
not, as a rule, an habitual criminal. He 
does not go out of prison, as so many 
of the whites do, prepared to commit 
another crime, and interested only in the 
prospect that it will be of sufficient pro- 
portions to atone for the punishment 
that he has received. It is axiomatic 
among prison workers that the Negro 
prisoner can be reformed. He may, 
after he leaves prison, commit another 
crime; but on investigation it will be 
found that even this second offense is 
not the outcome of deliberate planning. 
It is more often due to anger, passion, 
or the circumstances under which he is 
living.” 

@ Gov. Hadley, of Missouri, has par- 
doned 507 convicts. A large number of 


these are colored men, and the reason 
for the pardon is unjust sentences. 
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DR. C. V. ROMAN 


DR. CHARLES V. ROMAN. 


Charles Victor Roman was born in 
Williamsport, Pa., July 4, 1864. He was 
educated in the public schools of Can- 
ada, began his medical training at the 
Ontario College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, and finished it at Meharry Medi- 
cal College. After several years’ prac- 
tice he began to specialize in diseases of 
the eye, ear, nose and throat. He after- 
ward took the post course at the Royal 
London Ophthalmic Hospital and the Cen- 
tral London Nose, Throat and Ear Hos- 
pital. The work, however, which has 
brought him most to the notice of 
Americans is his editorship of the really 
admirable Journal of the National Medi- 
cal Association. This important publi- 
cation, issued by the colored physicians, 
is well printed and contains many excel- 
lent articles. Dr. Roman has been 
spoken of as the next editor of the A. 
M. E. Church Review. We trust, how- 
ever, that he will not be tempted to 


leave his professional work for other 
fields. 





DAVID MANNES. 

Years ago a young colored boy 
named Douglass went to Europe and 
studied the violin under the celebrated 
Rapoldi, a pupil of the master Spohr. 
He returned to America; but what was 
there in America for a colored man who 
knew music and who knew it better than 
his white contemporaries? He could do 
little, but one thing he did do which 
bore fruit. He saw a little white boy 
trying to teach himself to play the 
fiddle. He taught this little boy and 
the boy is now David Mannes, director 
of the New York Music School Settle- 
ment. Is it not fitting that David 
Mannes should be the prime mover in 
the establishment of a music school for 
Negroes now conducted in this city by 
David Irwin Martin? 


BASKETBALL VICTORS. 
The increase of interest among young 
colored people in athletics is one of the 
best signs of our time. One of the chief 


DAVID MANNES 
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BASKETBALL TEAM OF M STREET HIGH SCHOOL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Top Row—E. C. Williams, principal: Ralph Smith, E. B. Hendersen, Physical Director. Middle 
Row—Kelly Miller, Jr., Fred. Randall, J. K. Rector, Harold Tyler. Bottom Row— 
Wm. Hughes, Vernon Green, Joseph Holland. 


centers of this interest is the city of School. Principal Williams and Direc- 
Washington. We are glad this month tor Henderson deserve credit for the 
to present the pictures of the winning personal encouragement which they are 
M Street High School basketball team giving to this kind of work. Of the 
in the Washington series. The team  grammar-school teams in the District of 
won three straight games and lost none, Columbia, the Garrison School were 
being thus successful over Howard champions in the lightweight class and 
Academy, the Commercial High School the Stevens School in the heavyweight 
and the Armstrong Technical High class. 


IN GOD’S GARDENS. 


O mist-blown Lily of the North, Lo! sense its sleep-sown subtle breath, 
A-bending southward in thy bloom, Where wheel in passioned whirl above 
And bringing beauty silver sown All lingering, luring love of love— 
And pale blue radiance of snows— All perfume born of dole and death. 
O fair white Lily, bowing low, Cold ghost-wreathed Lily of the North, 
Above the dream-swept poppy’s mouth, When once thy dawning darkens there, 
Athwart the black and crimson South— Come then with sunlight-sifted hair 
Why dost thou fear—why dost thou And seek the haunting heaven of Night. 
fear? 


Where, over moon-mad shadows whirled, 
The star-tanned mists dim swathe the 
sky 
In phantasy to dream and die— 
A wild sweet wedding of the World. 
w. SB. BD: 











LAW AND LAWYERS. 


Attorney-General Wickersham has 
been the object of several calumnies with 
regard to his attitude toward his col- 
ored assistant. First he was said bit- 
terly to oppose the appointment. Then 
there was a tale of social difficulties 
between Mrs. Wickersham and Mrs. 
Lewis—a lie out of whole cloth, since 
Mrs. Lewis is living in France for the 
purpose of educating her children. Fin- 
ally, however, the Attorney-General has 
made his attitude so plain that he who 
runs may read. 

The situation grew out of Mr. Lewis’s 
election to the American Bar Associa- 
tion. As Mr. Wickersham says in a 
public letter: 

“The case, then, in a nutshell, is this: 
The name of Mr. Lewis was recom- 
mended to the executive committee by 
the local committee. The members of 
the latter committee knew perfectly well 
that he was colored. They knew also 
that he had been appointed an Assistant 
Attorney-General of the United States. 
If the members of the executive com- 
mittee did not know these facts, it was 


because they made no_ independent 
investigation, but accepted as _ conclu- 
sive the recommendation of the local 


committee. You, as secretary, addressed 
to Mr. Lewis an invitation to join the 
association. He signified his willingness 
to do so. The executive committee 
thereupon elected him a member. He 
paid his dues. Now—six months later— 
an executive committee, one-third of 
whose membership has changed since 
Mr. Lewis was elected, without the 
faintest shadow of authority in the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the association, 
assumes by its vote to cancel the elec- 
tion and to place Mr. Lewis’s name on 
the list of persons proposed for member- 
ship. This action is taken at the 
instance of certain of your members 
who object to the membership of a col- 
ored man in the association. There 
being nothing in the constitution or by- 
laws of the association to limit its mem- 
bership to white persons, they, never- 
theless, arrogate to themselves. the 
power to cancel a previous election had 
in conformity with the organic law of 
the association, because the person so 
elected is not white, and to remit any 


discussion of the question to the next 
annual meeting of the association next 
summer, meantime depriving Mr. Lewis 
of all rights as a member. In the face 
of such outrageous action, Mr. Lewis 
can only appeal to the body of members 
of the association and invoke their sense 
of fairness to protest effectively against 
the unconstitutional and unauthorized 
proceedings of the executive committee. 
Neither he nor I can believe that the 
action of the committee will be 
approved by any considerable number 
of the members of the bar who consti- 
tute the association.” 

The president of the American Bar 
Association, Mr. S. S. Gregory, of Chi- 
cago, replies, in part, as follows: 

“Every effort was made to represent 
the matter to Mr. Lewis in such a way 
as to induce him to relieve the situation 
by retiring voluntarily, and it was hoped 
at one time that this had been accom- 
plished. This accounts for the delay 
referred to by the Attorney-General. 

“Finally, after due notice to Mr. 
Lewis, and after he had declined to 
appear before the committee, and did 
not, in fact, appear nor send any repre- 
sentative, the members of the commit- 
tee, after the most careful consideration, 
took the action indicated by their reso- 
lution of January 4. 

“Notwithstanding all efforts to raise 
an issue not involved, the fact remains 
that Mr. Lewis was elected to member- 
ship in the association under a misap- 
prehension; and he now insists on retain- 
ing the advantages of an election thus 
obtained. 

“It would seem as if the proper time 
to raise this question would be when the 
report of the executive committee comes 
before the association, and that this 
effort thus to recall the decision of the 
committee is to this extent premature. 
But of this each member is, no doubt, 
quite competent to judge. 

“IT sincerely regret that this contro- 
versy has arisen. The members of the 
committee acted according to their best 
judgment, without conscious prejudice 
and in an honest effort to reach a right 
conclusion.” 

The case has been widely commented 
on. From the North has come either 
silence or disapproval of the course of 
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the committee. The Lynn Item calls it 
“pitiful prejudice.” “If the executive 
committee is sustained, the association 
will proclaim itself as un-American. 
There ought to.be more men in the 
membership of the calibre of that emi- 
nent lawyer and noble man, John A. 
Andrew, who said: ‘I know not what 
record of sin awaits me in the other 
world. But this I know: that I was 
never mean enough to despise any man 
because he was ignorant, or because he 
was poor, or because he was black.’” 

The East St. Louis Journal: “Here is 
a display of narrowness that is particu- 
larly disgusting. Those who are respon- 
sible for it try to justify their action by 
asserting that the American Bar Associ- 
ation is a social body. That is ridiculous. 
The association is clearly professional in 
its character. In any event, however, a 
man of ability, education and culture like 
Assistant Attorney-General Lewis be- 
longs in the society by right of intel- 
lect. On his personal and professional 
merits he was elected a member. To 
cast him out because of his color was to 
offer an insult to manhood regardless of 
color.” 

The Boston Journal brings out an in- 
teresting point: “The ways of Providence 
are mysterious, but there is something 
ironical in the manner in which certain 
things work themselves out. Here is W. 
H. Lewis, a Negro, Assistant Attorney- 
General of the United States, regularly 
chosen a member of the American Bar 
Association, a group of gentlemen who 
are sworn officers of the law among 
other things, illegally cast out of that 
association to the detriment of the sense 
and administration of justice. Judged 
by every decent standard of right, Mr. 
Lewis should be promptly reinstated, 
and we have no doubt this will be done. 
But what makes this action more signifi- 
cant is that Mr. Lewis has always been 
one of those Negroes who have coun- 
seled their fellow Negroes to be mode- 
rate in the insistence upon their politi- 
cal rights.” 

The Des Moines Capital exclaims: “In 
heaven’s name what kind of a record are 
we making if less than half a century 
after the martyr’s death of Abraham Lin- 
coln we are going to throw every pos- 
sible obstacle in the way of a man’s 
progress, mock his ambitions and crush 
his hopes—for no other reason than 
because his skin is black?” 

The New York Evening Post adds: 
“Attorney-General Wickersham has done 
a manly and a useful thing in protesting 
so vigorously against the action of the 
executive committee of the American 
Bar Association, which has voted to 
exclude from membership in the Asso- 
ciation Assistant Attorney-General 
William H. Lewis, on the ground that 
Mr. Lewis is a Negro. Mr. Wickersham 


speaks of the committee’s ‘outrageous’ 
action. It is difficult to say whether it 
is the outrageous injustice or the out- 
rageous stupidity of such conduct that 
stands out most conspicuously.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: “To 
the Record-Herald the whole affair is 
most astonishing. The excuse that the 
Bar Association is a social organization 
and entitled to exclude any element for 
any reason whatever is lame and far- 
fetched. The association discusses high 
questions of law and legal ethics. It 
professes to stand for high principles and 
noble purposes. The exclusion of edu- 
cated, cultured, able and honorable law- 
yers on account of their race or color 
is an exhibition of bigotry and stupid 
prejudice that causes one to hang his 
head in shame.” 

The Chicago News asserts that: 
“There can be no hope that any good 
thing will come out of the organization 
until it learns to act in accordance with 
the essential principles of justice.” 

The Southern lawyers, however, seem 
to feel pretty gay. Attorney Lancaster 
of Chattanooga writes: “The presump- 
tuous interference with the inward 
affairs of the American Bar Association 
on the part of the Attorney-General in 
his official capacity was done for political 
purposes and that only.” Mr. Lancaster 
further stated in his letter that while he 
did not care particularly about the elec- 
tion of Lewis, at the same time he 
thought that no man without self-respect 
should be a member of the American 
Bar Association, and that if Lewis 
insisted on being a member after he had 
been elected under false pretenses and 
after he was shown that he was not 
wanted, he was not fit to be a member 
of the Bar Association or any other 
association of professional men. 

Much more diverting is the reply of 
Burton Smith, of Atlanta, brother of 
Hoke Smith, known to fame. He writes 
the Attorney-General of the United 
States: “I had believed that you 
thought the primary object of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association was social equality 
for the Negro and renomination for 
President Taft. I am delighted to know 
that the Attorney-General of the 
United States is not perverting his office 
and disgracing his race. I say ‘disgrac- 
ing his race’ because I take it for 
granted you belong to the white race.” 

Such gentle inuendo is common in 
the South, because when tossed in a mis- 
cellaneous Southern crowd it’s apt to hit 
—somebody. The comedy—or tragedy 
—of the situation is further emphasized 
by the fact that Mr. Lewis is the son of 
a member of one of the first white fam- 
ilies of Virginia, and probably not one 
member of the association out of ten 
would know he was colored if they saw 
him. 
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LYNCHING. 

The Sacramento (Cal.) Bee says: 

“Negro lynchings create less and less 
comment as they grow commoner in the 
South. Mobs have spent their fury even 
on two black women recently, most 
revoltingly, too, without arousing more 
than faint expressions of protest from 
some newspapers and scarcely any at all 
from humanitarian societies. 

“A year or so ago the lynchers paused 
in their bloody work for awhile when a 
country-wide protest became particularly 
vehement and officers responded by 
doing their duty. But relaxation in 
criticism and indifference have brought 
about a return to the old conditions. ¢ 

“Those conditions are even worse than 
they were before, since mobs are more 
cruel and lawless than ever. This is 
illustrated by the incident of the mur- 
der of three Negroes in a Southern court- 
room one day last week. 

“The wrong of these proceedings is 
apparent. They are in defiance of divine 
and human law and travesties on civil- 
ization. 

“The provocation is great in some 
cases, no doubt, but to kill without trial, 
without knowing whether the victim is 
guilty or not, is just as bad, or worse. 

“Another national protest is due.” 

With regard to the lynching of the 
colored woman in Texas, the Galveston 
News says that the reason for the lynch- 
ing in this case was that a man accused of 
murder alleged that he got the gun from 
this woman. 

The lynching of three Negroes in Ten- 
nessee leads the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
to say that “this affront to the court and 
intolerable example of bloodthirstiness 
should not be permitted to go unpun- 
ished. The Negro offender is entitled 
to all the rights accorded the white man 
under the law. The court is entitled to 
respect. The law must be obeyed. If 
the authorities of Shelby County fail to 
prosecute and punish the men who shot 
down three prisoners already in the 
shadow of the gallows, they will not 
have done their duty to the State.” 

On the other hand, a member of the 
governor's staff in South Carolina is 
urging, through an editorial in the An- 
derson Intelligencer, the lynching of 
William Reid, who is in jail charged 
with having entered the bedroom of a 
white woman with the intention of 
attacking her. This leads the Pittsburgh 
Post to note that “this is a case in which 
the law has a chance to assert itself. 
Colonel Cheshire is a murderer running 
loose in Anderson County in defiance of 
law and order. The sheriff and all his 
deputies are fully cognizant of the 
offense, and it becomes their duty to 
arrest this criminal and bring him to the 
bar of justice.” 


THE CRISIS 


THE SUPERIOR RACE. 


It is a curious study in psychology to 
notice the calm judicial joy of papers 
like the Charleston News and Courier 
at the occurrence of any reactionary deed 
tending to the degradation of races of 
men or their alienation. Here is a case 
in point: 

“It is well known that England's pol- 
icy with inferior races has been the abso- 
lute prohibition of social equality. In 
South Africa, where the Negro question 
threatened at one time to become as 
acute as it ever was in the United States, 
miscegenation is treated as a legal as 
well as social outrage. No false sym- 
pathy is permitted to deracialize the 
Caucasian. 

“The German Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has issued an order pro- 
hibiting marriage between whites and 
natives in the Samoan Islands belonging 
to Germany. For a generation German 
officials have observed the effect of 
mixed marriages in Samoa. They have 
studied the matter scientifically, with 
open minds. They have seen whites sink 
to the level of their helpmates invariably. 
That is the woeful fact about these inter- 
racial marriages. The one of the higher 
race inevitably seeks the level of the 
lower race. In addition, it is observed, 
the children of such unions seem to 
inherit the bad qualities of both races, 
the good qualities of neither.” 

Once in a while, however, this calm 
assurance is shaken by some compara- 
tively insignificant thing. The Macon 
Telegraph quotes the Savannah News 
concerning two prisoners in Atlanta who 
were asked to sign certain papers. A 
young white man of 26 made his mark 
while the Negro took a pen and wrote 
his name. This the clerk of the court 
pronounced “disgusting,” and the Tele- 
graph calls it a “Startling Spectacle!” 
“The Negroes are undoubtedly more 
earnestly desirous to take advantage of 
public-school privileges than are large 
numbers of whites. Even if there were 
no other arguments in favor of compul- 
sory education, this one alone would be 
unanswerable.” 

Again, the New Orleans Picayune, in a 
long editorial on Weale’s demonstration 
of the conflict of color, says: 

“Weale’s alarm call to the white race 
is based on the assumption that the 
whites as whites are likely to be faced 
by the colored races in solid array. He 
calls attention to the fact that the 
European nations are disunited and can- 
not act harmoniously in either Asia or 
Africa, and that they will be so hope- 
lessly outnumbered in the near future 
that even united action would leave their 
position hazardous. 

“But while a tremendous conflict 
between the peoples of the Far East and 
of the West is likely, and it will not be 
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the first time that Europe was invaded 
by Asiatics, as the Tartar conquests in 
Russia and those of the Turks testify, 
the invaders were not yellow men, but 
whites; religions, if not race jealousies, 
will be a great obstruction to any union 
between the Mussulmans of India and 
the Buddhists of China and the Shintos 
of Japan. It will not be easy to bring 
those diverse races and religionists into 
a great military combination for the 
invasion of Europe. They may rally, 
each race on its own soil, to drive out 
and exterminate the whites among them, 
but a vast army made up of a consolida- 
tion of those races and _ religionists 
marching across Asia to invade Europe 
would be a condition difficult to accept 
as a realization. 

“In the meantime, whatever else may 
occur, and it is certain that great nations 
will arise and grow to vast power and 
then fall to decay, as they have done 
in the past, the white race will not only 
survive, but remain at the summit of 
development, a position it gained and 
has occupied from a very early period in 
human history.” 

So there, now! 


LIGHT IN DARK PLACES. 


Harper’s Weekly publishes a hearten- 
ing echo from North Carolina: 

“In Asheville, it seems, as in other 
places, good people had been having 
their attention drawn to the social evil 
by finding it at their own doors—or at 
any rate across the street or next door, 
and even in the immediate neighborhood 
of their churches and schools. Protests 
were prompt and vigorous, and as they 
came from people who knew how to 
secure a hearing and whose wishes 
counted with any city government, there 
was comparatively little doubt of getting 
action from the authorities. So far, so 
good; but there happened to be one man 
in Asheville, a minister, the Rev. R. F. 
Campbell, to whom it occurred to inquire 
where these disreputable establishments 
were going when driven from reputable 
quarters. He had no difficulty in discov- 
ering that the mass of them were already 
in the close neighborhood of the homes 
and churches and schools of the so- 
called Negro quarter of the town. They 
were there, of course, in obedience to a 
sort of law of the real-estate business, 
but he wrote to the papers and con- 
fessed that he, for one, could not look 
upon the matter with an easy conscience 
so long as the Negroes could not protect 
themselves in this matter and most white 
people could. 

“It was not a subject about which 
people like to rush into print or make 
speeches, but Dr. Campbell very soon 
found that the better people of his own 
race felt just as he did, and also acknowl- 


edged their responsibility; and with good 
support he set about finding a remedy. 
For once our Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy in 
such matters made the remedy easy. It 
appeared that the entire business was 
illegal; that the control of it was prac- 
tically lodged in the hands of one man 
—the judge of the city police court; and 
the judge was in sympathy with the 
movement and not in the least afraid to 
use his power. The Negro ministers 
wanted to help, and did so with a simple 
statement of the facts, addressed to the 
white ministers, which these in turn pre- 
sented to Judge Adams, and the judge 
took such effective action that within a 
week or two there was not left a single 
‘social-evil’ establishment in sight of a 
Negro church or school.” 


THE NEW YORK NEGRO REGI- 
MENT. 


The controversy about the Negro regi- 
ment in New York is well summed up 
by two editorials. The Syracuse Herald 
declares that the regiment is not needed 
and that, “without intending any reflec- 
tion upon the colored race, the fact must 
be recognized that our militiamen do not 
associate with Negroes in any way; and 
why, pray, should they be expected to 
fellowship with them in the militia 
organization of the State? But it is not 
solely a matter of race prejudice, though 
that aspect of the question cannot be 
ignored. What concerns the public even 
more is the probability that the plan for 
a Negro regiment, if carried out, would 
discourage the military spirit of our citi- 
zen soldiers and en their pride in 
the State organization.” 

To this the Cleveland Plain Dealer 
replies: “To a casual observer it would 
seem that the question depends seme- 
what upon one’s conception of the pur- 
pose of the National Guard. If it is 
maintained primarily. as a social organi- 
zation, it is easily believable that the 
admission of a Negro regiment would be 
bad for the guard, since it would intro- 
duce a fruitful source of friction and mis- 
understanding. 

“But if the guard is designed as a 
fighting organization—if soldiers rather 
than society eligibles are desired—it is 
difficult to see how the establishment of 
Negro regiments would be otherwise 
than desirable. It is to the credit of 
active colored citizens of New York that 
they desire to see the establishment of 
the proposed new regiment.” 

Meantime the Republicans have killed 
the bill by recommitting it. 


LIGHT ON RURAL CONDITIONS. 

The American Missionary, the organ 
of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, publishes an extremely interesting 
article by Professor T. S. Inborden, a 
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colored man of Enfield, N. C., on the 
vexed question of conditions among the 
rural Negroes of the South: 


“The matter of Negro migration to 
the cities will be easily solved if it can 
be made possible for colored people to 
buy small farms. In this community, in 
Halifax and Edgecombe counties, there 
are large farms being sold all the time. 
They average in area two hundred to 
two thousand acres. Negroes cannot 
buy on such a large scale and expect 
to pay cash. They need farms from 
twenty-five to one hundred acres. Some 
of them can pay cash for that size farm. 
They need to buy on the larger scale 
in communities where they can add to 
their holdings from time to time. We 
could locate a hundred prosperous 
Negro farmers in five miles of the 
Joseph Keasbey’ Brick, Agricultural, 
Industrial and Normal School, near 
Enfield, N. C., within a year if we could 
buy small: farms with easy payments. 
The farmers in this region, as a rule, 
have large families and practically none 
of their boys have the city fever. 

“Put schools in these centers and put 
in good teachers. Many schoolhouses 
for political reasons have been moved 
several miles from the Negro population, 
which, of course, reduces the school 
attendance and is a source of great dis- 
couragement to the people who want to 
educate their children. If Negroes can- 
not get the good advantages in the com- 
munity in which they live, they will 
move to the cities and towns. This 
is good sense. It is right. 

“Good public roads will also help to 
keep the best Negroes in the country. 
Equality in the administration of the 
laws will also help to retard the migra- 
tion of the Negroes to the towns. Some 
of the worst lawbreakers in certain 
communities are immune from arrest, 
trial and punishment, while others are 
snatched up for the most trivial offenses 
and sent to the chain gang. The 
ignorant know when there is an in- 
equality’in the enforcement of law as 
well as the intelligent. They are un- 
restful and resentful; this restlessness 
and resentfulness permeate the society 
in which they move. Hence, they go 
direct to the cities and towns. 

“I doubt seriously the frequent asser- 
tion that if the majority of Negroes 
owned their farms such ownership 
would establish them in the good wishes 
of their white friends. Every Negro 
who owns his farm takes that much 
labor, himself, wife and children out 
of the labor market. This reduces the 
white man’s help, and with the large 
plantations this reduction in labor 
would retard seriously the Southern 
farm output. Truly, they might bring 
in foreign labor, but it will take many 
years to adjust Southern conditions to 





the exactions of foreign help. Certainly, 
the men who have always had Negro 
help would not, at once, submit to such 
exactions. 

“No, there is a better way. There 
are thousands and thousands of acres of 
land that are not in cultivation, and 
are in possession of those who are 
immune to the climate and who know 
the conditions. These lands might be 
cleared and ditched by the Government 
or by the State, but they will not be 
kept clear until the small farmers get 
hold of them and depend on them for 
their living. Then they will be kept 
cleared, ditched and cultivated. 

“IT was at the State Farm of North 
Carolina some years ago and I think 
I never saw such a fine farm with its 
produce. I was told by the manager 
that they could grow such crops only 
because they could control their labor. 
The large planter must control his labor 
if he runs a thousand-acre farm eco- 
nomically. This cannot be done unless 
the State passes certain laws which will 
enable large planters to do this. When 
the State passes laws to enable farmers 
to control their labor by certain con- 
tracts which are unintelligible to the 
ordinary laborer, it thwarts good gov- 
ernment and engenders nothing but 
hatred toward those who seek the exe- 
cution of those laws. It creates dis- 
content and tends to lawlessness on the 
part of the laborer. Very large farms 
cannot be run without an immense lot 
of help, and where such are thrown to- 
gether, as they are on many of the big 
farms, you may expect bad sanitation 
and bad morals. his does not make 
for agricultural progress nor will it keep 
the Negro people from seeking the 
cities.” 


EDUCATION. 


“With no vote must necessarily fol- 
low no schools,” says the St. Louis 
Advance (colored). “We cannot edu- 
cate a people and keep them disfran- 
chised. Schools do not promote slavery, 
peonage or disfranchisement. No dis- 
franchisement can be complete unless it 
sinks in the same vortex of decitizenza- 
tion, suffrage, schools and the proper 
rights. The men who disfranchise the 
Negro in the South do not mean to stop 
with the destruction of his suffrage, but 
also to restrict him in his education and 
property franchises. This is not only a 
matter of course, but is evident in the 
reduction of the studies of the Negro 
schools of Louisiana; in the crippling 
of Negro schools in Virginia by a very 
insufficient appropriation; in the short- 
ening of the term of colored schools in 
many of the counties of Maryland; in 
legislation pending in Mississippi to 
reduce the curriculum of Negro schools 
to the crudest studies; in the general 
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agitation to separate the school fund of 
Southern States on a race basis. The 
man must be blind who cannot see that 
disfranchisement in the South finally 
means nothing short of the demolition 
of the entire Negro school system. It 
is not pessimistic to say when a house 
is on fire, and there is no effort to ex- 
tinguish the flames, that the whole fabric 
will be destroyed.” 


@ We believe the time has fully come 
for the colored people of the State to 
wake up on the school question and see 
if some existing laws now operating to 
the detriment of colored schools can- 
not be changed. 

We believe the law fixes the length 
of the term of school for all white 
schools throughout the State, but the 
length of term for colored schools is 
left entirely to the discretion of the 
school commissioners of the several 
counties. Now, this arrangement has 
witnessed the cutting down of the 
school term in many places to just a 
few months. 

Such treatment of our people is so 
manifestly unfair that we feel it can be 
changed if the work is gone at intelli- 
gently and persistently. Why should the 
State Law fix the length of the school 
term for all others within our borders 
and then leave the colored schools to 
the mercy of school commissions, who 
might, for various reasons, political and 
otherwise, cut the Negro schools short? 
—Afro-American Ledger. 


A TRIBUTE. 


About nineteen years ago I was em- 
ployed on a German daily in Newark, 
and given instruction to visit the 
gambling places and write them up 
for the Sunday edition. Among others, 
I visited a resort frequented by Negroes. 
I was the only white man—a_super- 
blond Northerner at that—in_ the 
crowded hall. The poverty of some 
women lurked through thin and torn rags 
and from haggard faces and hungry 
eyes. I was here confronted with a 
sight strongly reminding me of the com- 
munistic companionship of misery in 
the catacombs. The thirsty and hungry 
were fed by those who were more fortu- 
nate. But there was present in their 
midst a spirit of fellowship. Gloom at 
first had hung over the whole room. 
But one rough touch on the discordant 
piano sufficed to awaken the joy of living. 
I was elated with my experience and in- 
stead of a denunciatory article my pen 
brought forth a hosannah on the com- 
munistic instincts of the race. The re- 
sult was the severance of my connection 
with that paper and a three months’ 
vagrancy in New York, until, after serv- 
ing as dish washer and at other labor, 
I found a place in a drug store. 
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Six years later I was the proprietor 
of a drug store in Baltimore. My 
porter, Walter, a talented musician, a 
noble character, often had to walk two 
or three blocks out of his way to avoid 
the policeman’s club. His crime and that 
of his family, lovable, clean and sober 
people, consisted in the undeniable fact 
that they had dark skins. 

A Negro, tired and emaciated, on a 
hot summer day, entered the store for a 
glass of water. After he left, a white 
man came in and requested us to break 
the tumbler. Upon our refusal he de- 
clared that his and other neighbors’ 
custom would be withdrawn from us. 
Soon after I closed the shop and 
returned to New York. 

To-day, as nineteen years ago, I am 
convinced that if a real leader should 
emerge from this race and use the 
latent greatness of the masses for co- 
operative purposes, his endeavor would 
culminate in the elevation to an eco- 
nomically and socially useful power of 
a people who now as a rule have to 
maintain themselves with the crumbs of 
society—F. TH. in the New York 
World. 


@ So, we leave it to the South, and the 
South denies education to the Negro, and 
when he does a deed of darkness or 
ignorance, burns him alive and gives 
thanks for a “white civilization.” 

Now, I know that this is not populac 
talk and is not supposed to be well ad- 
vised for the great movement of which 
I am an humble supporter; but for once 
I am going to have my say about it, 
elections or no elections, Mississippi or 
elsewhere; and the thing that is most on 
my chest is this monstrous injustice of 
providing the conditions that make evil 
inevitable and then lynching the victims 
of the conditions that we ourselves 
create. So long as that is the case, I 
should think that the hugest jest in the 
world was the idea of sending American 
missionaries to Burma or Rarotonga. 
We ought to petition Burma and Raro- 
tonga to send missionaries to us. 

In the last twenty-five years, 2,458 
colored men have been lynched in this 
country, and in only a minority of the 
cases has- there been any allegation of 
the crime that is viewed as offering the 
sole excuse for this monstrous lawless- 
ness. 

I should think this fact alone would 
give a missionary from Rarotonga reason 
to believe that he had enough to. do in 
the United States. 

Having prevented Negroes from ob- 
taining education, the South proceeds to 
denounce the Negro as ignorant and 
shiftless, and is vastly indignant because 
he does things that befit the state of 
ignorance that the community decrees 
for him.—-Charles Edward Russell in the 
Coming Nation. 
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q Mr. Sutton seems to think that the 

Negroes should be educated and that the 

South owes it to them to do it, as it 

would make better citizens of them. I 

differ very materially from Mr. Sutton. 
* * * ” ~ 


But what does Mr. Sutton hope to do 
by educating these creatures? Does he 
hope to make such characters as I have 
mentioned? Or does he hope to elevate 
them to a social equality with the white 
man? If so, why did our Maker not 
save him this trouble in the beginning? 
If Mr. Sutton will go to the State prisons 
and farms he will find a very large 
majority of the inmates fairly educated, 
and yet they are convicts. Why is this? 
From my observation, education inflates 
nine-tenths of them with arrogance and 
bigotry, which destroys all tendency to 
work and supplants it with a desire for 
idleness, which begets crime. 

Mr. Sutton says every well-informed 
Southerner is willing to confess at least 
some of the sins he committed in own- 
ing slaves. I am a Southerner in the 
fullest extent of the phrase and was an 
owner of Negro property from infancy 
to the close of the Civil War (thirty 
years), and I cannot recall a single 
instance that I regret—A. B. Nibbs in 
the Houston (Tex.) Post. 

The obligation of the Southern writers 
to make a representation which should 
accord with the theory of patriarchal 
ownership was destructive of all vigor. 
They were under some enfeebling limita- 
tion as Landseer would have suffered 
from had he been compelled to repre- 
sent in every picture a theory of patriar- 
chal government of dogs. Suppose Land- 
seer had never been permitted to paint 
a dog that was not happy. Suppose 
he had never been able to paint a mourn- 
ful or unfortunate dog. What a restraint 
it would have been upon the liberty of 
the artist. The Southern writers were 
just as much impeded by the necessity 
they were under never to paint a 
Negro who was not laughing—The 
Independent. 

@ A man and his wife had been light- 
house keepers for twenty-six years. Just 
now they had been shut off from the 
mainland for some days and food and 
supplies ran short. Forced to act, the 
wife at last ventured ashore and was 
kept by the weather conditions until 
after dark. Approaching the lighthouse, 
the unlighted lamp told of disaster with- 
in, and the fears were confirmed when 
the wife, with assistance summoned, 
found the keeper dead, kneeling by the 
bed as though in prayer. But the keeper’s 
wife rallied from the shock to hasten 
to light the warning signal; and when 
they took her long-time companion’s 
body ashore, she made no moan that her 


lot was to remain alone to tend the light 
that was to save life from danger. 


And now the newspaper correspond- 
ent in that section has called to mind 
that in the whole twenty-six years of 
their service the government has never 
received any complaint of the manage- 
ment of the light, and he writes that 
“the keeper and his wife, although 
Negroes, were esteemed by all who knew 
them.” 


Perhaps no higher tribute could have 
been paid them than to say that, in a 
State with a critical attitude toward the 
Negro, these two were esteemed; but 
the faithfulness they have always main- 
tained and the courage and loyalty the 
one left has now manifested are not to 
be judged on the basis of color. That 
phrase “although Negroes” was meant 
to emphasize the praise. What it really 
emphasizes is that qualities of character 
know no race distinction—New Bedford 
Standard. 


@ One thing is certain, as this article 
will demonstrate, and that is that there 
is not much to choose between the East 
and the West in this respect. Mis- 
sionaries and self-complacent Europeans 
and Americans declare that woman occu- 
pies an exalted social position in the 
West; that she is respected and 
honored as man’s equal; that she 
ennobles and purifies society by her pres- 
ence; that she enjoys true freedom and 
great opportunities for education, and 
that she is immeasurably happier, clev- 
erer and nobler in the West than in the 
backward ignorant Asiatic countries. 
All this talk is very fine and inspiring, 
but it has only one small defect: it is 
false. 
x * * + * * 


I draw the veil over the darker 
aspects of the question. The “social 
evil,” a euphemism employed by refined 
persons in talking of the degradation 
of thousands of women through poverty 
and the exigencies of the present mar- 
riage system, is the product of these 
institutions, on which Europe plumes 
herself. Congresses meet to discuss the 
“white-slave traffic,” which is an organ- 
ized trade now as it was in the days 
of Harounal-rashid or the Mahdi. Mod- 
ern Europe is not a whit better in this 
respect than Morocco or old Turkestan. 
The “maiden tribute” is exacted by the 
rich and the profligate from the work- 
ing classes to-day as it was in antiquity. 
Thus Europe honors its women! Those 
who wish to know more about the 
human side of this tragedy may read 
the reports of special commissions and 
Bernard’ Shaw’s play, “Mrs. Warren’s 
Profession.” These armies of “aban- 
doned” women are the nemesis of 
society in the West. Their existence is 
due not to human depravity, but to 
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economic -conditions and the marriage 
customs of the people—Har Dayal in 
the Modern Review of Calcutta. 

@ “Waking Up Late” is the heading of 
an editorial in the Macon Telegraph and 
it points a truth this Association is 
trying hard to make people understand. 
“Ex-Governor Hoke of Kansas,” says 
the Telegraph, “who has been inquiring 
into conditions as they affect the Ne- 
groes while touring the country to fill 
Chautauqua engagements, reports that 
race prejudice is rapidly increasing in 
the North; that the Negro is practically 
barred from white churches; that few 
hotels will give him accommodations; and 
that the labor unions shut their doors 
against him. The ex-Governor from the 
land of John Brown, who expresses as- 
tonishment at the results of his observa- 
tions, is late in discovering what has 
been plain to other observers for a long 
time. ‘If we had it all to do over again 
there wouldn’t be any war,’ said a young 
New Yorker in a recent discussion of 
the Negro question, and probably this 
is pretty typical of the present attitude 
of at least the young North.” 


@ A newspaper correspondent writes 
concerning commerce in New York: 
“I was surprised, while out on the 
docks, to see the large quantity of 
African products sent to this country. 
On the English dock at 14th Street I 
counted over one hundred hogsheads 
of palm oil; on the German dock, Ho- 
boken, I saw thousands of bags of 
African redwood bark, used for tanning 
leather, and equally as many bags of 
ivory nuts, used for making buttons. 
The names of the importers of these 
products are those of white men. Ne- 
groes do not seem to be interested in 
these ventures. Haitian coffee and 
Liberian coffee, and even African yams, 
are imported in large quantities. There 
must be a market for these products, 
else they would not come into this port 
with such regularity and in such great 
quantities.” 


@ The St. Louis Post-Dispatch speaks 
its mind frankly on the question of 
segregation: “Neighborhood associa- 
tions of this city are advocating the 
passage of an ordinance for the segrega- 
tion of white and colored races on the 
Baltimore plan of last spring. White 
persons are to be forbidden under pen- 
alties from moving into blocks in which 
a majority of the residents are colored, 
and colored persons are to be forbidden 
to move into blocks in which a majority 
of the residents are white. 
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“The plan is fatuous and futile. The 
aims of the improvement associations are 
entitled to sympathy, but the desirability 
of neighborhoods cannot be conserved 
in this way. Racial prejudices cannot 
be crystallized in legal enactments in 
this country any more than religious 
prejudices.” 


g “Immediately after the Civil War a 
young colored man in Alabama deter- 
mined to win independence,” says the 
New York Survey. “The United States 
government had given him his freedom, 
but left him naked and ignorant, without 
land and without schooling. Even Russia 
when she freed her serfs went through 
the form of giving each of them a bit of 
earth on which to live and to die. John 
Benson, along with millions of other 
freedmen, was left to shift for himself; 
but he did not in the process, like most 
of them, become shiftless. The first year 
he worked for pay which was to be a 
bale of cotton. By good luck cotton 
was high that year and his bale brought 
him several hundred dollars. He was no 
man’s hired servant after that. His 
former master sold him a scrap of land 
and he bought a mule. That was the 
beginning of a long, hard-working, hon- 
est life. To-day he is the owner of more 
than 2,000 acres of land and countless 
mules. At least when he was asked, the 
other day, how many he had, he laughed 
and said, ‘To tell the living truth I do 
not know.’ 


“John Benson lives in the uplands of 
Alabama, eighteen miles from any rail- 
road, on stony soil. Kowaliga, his home, 
is away from all modern appliances of 
culture, save the school which his son 
was instrumental in establishing some 
years ago. It is not very far from We- 
tumpka, where the State of Alabama has 
a great prison farm. Mr. Benson goes 
often to Wetumpka and is acquainted 
with conditions there. He knows all the 
colored people within a radius of many 
miles and has more than three hundred 
on his own land. He has been a tre- 
mendous power in keeping these men in- 
dustrious and honest. He was asked how 
many had been sent to Wetumpka from 
this hilltop community. He paused a 
few minutes, and then replied: ‘Not one 
that I can recollect. They have had to 
work too hard to have time for mis- 
chief.’” 


A LOSS OF MEMORY. 


“Uncle Mose,” said a drummer, address- 
ing an old colored man seated on a dry- 
goods box in front of the village store, 
“they tell me that you remember seeing 
George Washington. Am I mistaken?” 

“No, sah,” said Uncle Mose. “I useter 
’member seein’ him but I done fo’got sence 
I jined de church.”—Everybody’s. 
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EASTER. 


HE winter of Despair has long 
lain upon. our souls. Again 
and again, out of the awful 

mists of Nowhere, the cold, white 
hands of God have crept down and 
gripped His world until the people 
shivered and starved and children 
whimpered in their mothers’ arms. So 
was the day of long night. 

Now all is changed. 

This is the Resurrection Morning. 
The world-God stands aloft and 
smiles with splendor on his brows. 
The waters trickle, the birds sing, and 
pulses beat in the eternal hills. 

“Awake, awake, put on_ thy 
strength, O Zion; put on thy beautiful 
robes.” 

There is in this round world neither 
Death nor Despair, but ever continu- 
ally, eternally triumphant over mist 
and mire, crime and cruelty, springs 
the unending Hope of Life, of Life 
that is Life, that lives. 

This alone is real. These other 
things that fill and, alas! must fill our 
pages—murder, meanness, the hurt- 
ing of little children, the dishonoring 
of womanhood, the starving of souls 
—all these are but the unsubstantial 
smoke and shadow that hide the Real 
Things. This reality is ever there, 
howsoever dark the darkness that 
blackens and hides it. 

Richard Brown is real—the modest, 
good-faced colored boy, told to paint 
barns when he can paint the morning 
as he has done on our cover this 
month ; or that Boston black boy told to 
earn a living when his soul sees visions 
in the human face; this whole great 
black and wonderful race (more won- 
derful perhaps in countless subtle 
ways than anything this world has 
seen), whose spirit nothing can break 


and whose upward rending nothing 
can stop. This is the Eternal Reality 
of the Easter of the world; this is the 
Resurrection of the Hope that burned 
in the breast of Douglass and Garri- 
son, of Phillips, Langston and John 
Brown. This is the Hope that never 
dies. 


THE UNQUENCHABLE THIRST. 


HERE is a deep and painful 
silence among certain elements 
in the Census Bureau since the 

latest agricultural statistics have 
appeared. Even John Lee Coulter, 
who is a clerk in the agricultural 
division and can see anything detri- 
mental to black folk about as far as 
the next person, has, we are told, a 
severe case of lockjaw. The reason 
for this is the difficulty of finding any- 
thing but surprise, praise and con- 
gratulation in the record of farm 
holding among black men. The value 
of farm property owned and rented 
by colored farmers has, in the South- 
ern States, increased from 50 per cent. 
to 225 per cent. in the last ten years. 
In Texas, for instance, it thas ? 
from $56,000,000 to $113,000,000; 

North Carolina from $29,000,000 . 
$81,000,000, and in Georgia from 
$48,000,000 to $158,000,000. Nor 
has this been merely increase in the 
value of the same land. In these ten 
States the Negroes controlled, in 
1910, 3,683,154 more acres than in 
1900. It is not yet possible to sepa- 
rate the land owners and the renters. 
We only know that the owners have 
increased in eight States from 125,413 
to 149,235 in these ten years. We 
dare affirm that no class of white 
peasantry in any European State has 
in the face of the most favorable ordi- 
nary conditions paralleled this record 
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which the colored people have made in 
the midst of outrage, discrimination 
and lawlessness. This is the answer 
which the young postbellum Negro is 
making to the Southern gentleman. 


FISK UNIVERSITY. 
wl only has the General Edu- 


cation Board done very little 

for higher education among 
colored people, leaving the best of 
their tottering colleges to struggle on 
unaided, but even when, in response 
to repeated appeals, it offered help to 
Fisk University, the conditions accom- 
panying the offer were so onerous that 
the board could hardly have expected 
them to be fulfilled. Fisk University 
is the largest and oldest colored col- 
lege in the South. It has a record 
of effective work and influence which 
few white institutions in the land can 
match. The quality and standing of 
its work are far above that of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia or the University 
of Georgia, and probably equal to that 
of Vanderbilt. The work of Fisk has 
been done with a wretchedly restricted 
income, almost without State aid and 
without endowment. To such an insti- 
tution the General Education Board 
offers $60,000, on condition that the 
institution raise $240,000, four times 
as much, itself, and at the same time 
keep out of debt! 

Industrial schools like Hampton and 
Tuskegee have repeatedly gotten 
donations from the board with easy 
conditions; white Southern colleges 
have gotten gifts on condition of rais- 
ing dollar for dollar; if we mistake 
not, the hardest condition usually 
imposed is that the college must raise 
two, or even three, dollars to each 
dollar of donation. In the case of Fisk 
University, four dollars must be 
begged for every one dollar donated. 
The conditions are unfair. Neverthe- 
less, they ought to be met. The very 
fact that failure was possibly ex- 
pected should be incentive to make 
every graduate and friend of Fisk give 
to the cause. Over $125,000 has been 
pledged, but nearly $115,000 is still 
needed. The alumni are bending 
every effort. Will not the friends of 


manhood and education among Ne- 
groes rally to this great cause? 


THE SERVANT IN THE SOUTH. 


URING slavery days the house 
servants were rewarded with 
extra privileges, among which 

were the left-over food and cast-off 
clothing of the “big house.” This 
easily became, ‘under the less rigorous 
forms of serfdom, a sort of payment 
in kind for personal service, and now 
and then “tips” in actual money were 
given. When formal emancipation 
came the servants were promised 
wages, but as a matter of fact the 
wages were seldom paid in cash, while 
a money value was often given to the 
food and old clothes. This old custom 
could easily degenerate into something 
very like stealing, and yet the custom 
could seem justifiable in the eyes of 
the ignorant, especially when their 
wages were low and often unpaid, and 
when they saw mistresses wink at and 
even expect peculations of this sort. 
On the other hand, colored servants 
are not dishonest ; money, jewelry and 
the like are safe in their hands with 
few exceptions, 


The result of the old system was 
unrest among servants, and the more 
intelligent and thrifty escaped from 
domestic service into the care of their 
own homes or day’s work or other in- 
dustrial avenues. Or if they continued 
in service they went North, where in- 
stead of receiving $1.50 a week in old 
clothes and cold victuals, they could 
earn $5 and $6 a week in cash. 


Moreover, the conditions under 
which a colored servant in the South 
must work are the worst in the civil- 
ized world. The hours are endless, 
the quarters are poor, the deference 
demanded is unbearable to people of 
the least spirit, and the assumption 
of the natura] inferiority of the serv- 
ant is almost universal. 

Not only this but there is in the 
majority of cases in the South abso- 
lutely no protection for the black 
girl’s virtue in the white man’s home. 
Everybody knows that the mulatto 
both before and since slavery was the 
outcome of house service. 
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What is the result? Poor and un- 
willing service. The best Negroes are 
withdrawing their sons and daughters 
from house service just as quickly as 
they can, and they deserve commenda- 
tion for so doing. Even those Negroes 
who publicly commend house service 
are curiously careful to keep their 
children out of it. Those who cannot 
escape are demanding shorter hours, 
proper wages and better treatment. 
And those Southern families who can 
keep their black servants but three 
weeks would better ask advice of their 
neighbors who keep good and faithful 
black servants for ten and twenty 
years. 

Instead of responding to a legiti- 
mate demand for change in working 
conditions, the majority of South- 
erners take their usual refuge in 
whining and_ shrieking “Negro” 
problem. Every time that the white 
South runs head foremost into the 
inevitable laws of nature by trying 
to .keep slavery, establish peonage, 
deny manhood rights to men and de- 
grade decent women—every time the 
South tries this there is a mawkish 
sentimentality throughout the North to 
encourage the idea that these laws are 
not human but peculiar or racial. 

If people pay their laborers low 
wages and cheat them out of even 
these, they will get cheap labor, 
whether that labor be black, white or 
blue. 

If the South or the North wants de- 
cent domestic service it must 

(1) Pay decent wages. 

(2) Give shorter hours and more 
definite duties. 

(3) Treat servants as men and 
women and not as cattle. 

The people that are unwilling to do 
this will find the “servant problem” 
always with them, even though they 
nickname it a “Negro” problem. 





MODEST ME. 


HE editor of THE Crisis 
assumes to be a fairly modest 
man as modesty goes in these 

trumpeting times; but with some diffi- 
dence he admits to a swelling of par- 
donable pride at a certain occurrence 


THE CRISIS 


in South Carolina which the papers of 
that realm, with somewhat singular 
unanimity, have omitted to notice. 

Some time since—to be exact, in 
1901—the editor and certain other 
persons (among them the Hon. Wood- 
row Wilson, then unknown to a 
newer kind of fame) were asked to 
write on “Reconstruction” for the 
Atlantic. The editor concocted an 
article which he liked quite well, and 
in turn the Atlantic was persuaded to 
publish it. It was called “The Freed- 
man’s Bureau.” It caused no stir in 
the world, but the editor kept it care- 
fully in his archives to gloat over now 
and then in the fastnesses of his study 
when the family had retired. Very 
well. 

Some time in 1911 the Wade 
Hampton Chapter of the United 
Daughters of the Confederacy offered 
a medal to the student of the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina writing the 
best article on “The Freedman’s Bu- 
reau.” Mr. Colin W. Covington, of 
Bennettsville, S. C., won the coveted 
prize, and. his essay was published in 
the Columbia State, January 28, 1912. 

Imagine, now, the editor’s gratifi- 
cation on reading this work of genius 
to discover that nearly one-half of 
the essay, and that the important and 
concluding half, was the editor’s own 
work from his Atlantic essay of 1901. 
A single quotation will indicate more 
clearly this new instance of racial con- 
cord: 

From Colin W. From “The Freed- 
Covington’s es- man’s Bureau,” 
say on “The by W. E. B. Du 
Freedman’s Bu-_ Bois, Atlantic 
reau,” which won Monthly, 1901. 
the Daughters 


of the Confede- 
racy medal. 


In a distracted In a _ distracted 
land, where slav- land, where slav- 
ery had hardly ery hadhardly 


fallen, to keep the 
strong from wan- 
ton abuse of the 
weak, and the weak 
from staring with 
hate over the half- 
shorn strength of 
the strong, was a 
thankless, hopeless 
task. The former 
masters of the 


fallen, to keep the 
strong from wan- 
ton abuse of the 
weak, and the weak 
from gloating inso- 
lently over the half- 
shorn strength of 
the strong, was a 
thankless, hopeless 
task. The former 
masters of the 
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land were abso- 
lutely ordered 
about, seized and 
imprisoned, and 
punished over and 
again, with almost 
no courtesy from 
army officers. The 
former slaves were 
intimidated, beat- 
en, raped and but- 
chered by angry 
and _ revengeful 
men. Bureau 
courts tended to 
become centers 
simply for punish- 
ing whites, while 
the regular civil 
courts tended to 
become solely in- 
stitutions for per- 
petuating the slav- 
ery of blacks. Al- 
most every law 
and method in- 
genuity could de- 
vise was employed 
by the legislatures 
to reduce the Ne- 
groes to serfdom— 
to make them the 
slaves of the State, 
if not of individual 
owners; while the 
bureau officials too 
often were found 
striving to put the 
“bottom rail on 
top,” and give the 
freedmen a power 
and independence 
which they could 
not yet use. It is 
all well enough for 
us of another gen- 
eration to wax wise 
with advice to 
those who bore the 
burden in the heat 
of the day. It is 
full easy now to see 
that the man who 
lost home, fortune 
and family at a 
stroke, and saw 
his land ruled by 
“mules and nig- 
gers,” was really 
benefited by the 
passing of slavery. 
It is not difficult 
now to say to the 
young  freedman, 
cheated and beaten 
about, who _ has 
seen his father’s 
head beaten to a 
jelly and his own 
mother namelessly 
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land were peremp- 
torily ordered 
about, seized and 
imprisoned, and 
punished over and 
again, with scant 
courtesy from 
army officers. The 
former slaves were 
intimidated, _ beat- 
en, raped and but- 
chered by angry 
and_ revengeful 
men. Bureau 
courts tended to 
become centers 
simply for punish- 
ing whites, while 
the regular civil 
courts tended to 
become solely in- 
stitutions for per- 
petuating the slav- 
ery of blacks. Al- 
most every law 
and method _in- 
genuity could de- 
vise was employed 
by the legislatures 
to reduce the Ne- 
groes to serfdom— 
to make them the 
slaves of the State, 
if not of individual 
owners; while the 
bureau officials too 
often were found 
striving to put the 
“bottom rail on 
top,” and give the 
freedmen a power 
and independence 
which they could 
not yet use. It is 
all well enough for 
us of another gen- 
eration to wax wise 
with advice to 
those who bore the 
burden in the heat 
of the day. It is 
full easy now to see 
that the man who 
lost home, fortune 
and family at a 
stroke, and saw 
his land ruled by 
“mules and _ nig- 
gers,” was really 
benefited by the 
passing of slavery. 
It is not difficult 
now to say to the 
young freedman, 
cheated and cuffed 
about, who has 
seen his father’s 
head beaten to a 
jelly and his own 
mother namelessly 


assaulted, that “the 
meek shall inherit 
the earth.” Above 
all, nothing is more 
convenient than to 
heap on the freed- 
men’s bureau all 
the evils of that 
evil day and damn 
it utterly for every 
mistake and blun- 
der that was made. 

All this is easy, 
but it is neither 
sensible nor right. 
Someone had blun- 
dered before 
Oliver Howard was 
born; there was 
criminal aggression 
and heedless neg- 
lect, but without 
some system of 
control there 
would have been 
far more than there 
was. Had that 
control been from 
within the Negro 
would have been re- 
enslaved to all in- 
tents and purposes. 
Coming, as the 
control did, from 
without, perfect 
men and methods 
would have bet- 
tered all things 
and even with im- 
perfect agents and 
questionable meth- 
ods, the work ac- 
complished was 
not without much 
praise. 
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assaulted, that “the 
meek shall inherit 
the earth.” Above 
all, nothing is more 
convenient than to 
heap on the freed- 
men’s bureau ill 
the evils of that 
evil day and damn 
it utterly for every 
mistake and blun- 
der that was made. 
All this is easy, 
but it is neither 
sensible nor right. 
Someone had blun- 
dered, but that was 
long before 
Oliver Howard was 
born; there was 
criminal aggression 
and heedless neg- 
lect, but without 
some system of 
control there 
would have been 
far more than there 
was. Had that 
control been from 
within the Negro 
would have been re- 
enslaved to all in- 
tents and purposes. 
Coming, as _ the 
control did, from 
without, perfect 
men and methods 
would have bet- 
tered all things 
and even with im- 
perfect agents and 
questionable meth- 
ods, the work ac- 
complished was 
not undeserving of 
commendation. 


There is nothing to mar the fulness 
of the tribute here involved—not even 


quotation marks! 


More might be quoted to the extent 
of two or three of these pages, but let 
us forbear. Were the editor a grasp- 
ing man he might (either for himself 
or for his race) ask to have a large 
share of that medal clipped from the 
proud young Southern breast that 
bears it and pinned on his own. But 
no. Sufficient be the secret sense of 
desert and warmest flattery, and the 
editor yields to vanity only to the ex- 
tent of bringing all this to the atten- 
tion of his assiduous friend, the 
Charleston. News and Courier, whose 
frequent sallies have in the past 
caused him much innocent amusement. 
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THE DOLL 


A story written for THE CRISIS by CHARLES WADDELL CHESNUTT 


Author of ‘‘The Conjure Woman,’’ ‘‘The House Behind the Cedars,’’ etc. 
(Copyrighted 1912.) 


When Tom Taylor, proprietor of the 
Wyandot Hotel barber shop, was leav- 
ing home, after his noonday luncheon, 
to return to his work, his daughter, a 
sprightly, diminutive brown maid, with 
very bright black eyes and very curly, 
black hair, thrust into his coat pocket a 
little jointed doll somewhat the worse 
for wear. 

“Now, don’t forget, papa,” she said, in 
her shrill childish treble, “what’s to be 
done to her. Her arms won’t work, and 
her legs won’t work, and she can’t hold 
her head up. Be sure and have her 
mended this afternoon, and bring her 
home when you come to supper; for 
she’s afraid of the dark, and always 
sleeps with me. I’ll meet you at the 
corner at half-past six—and don’t for- 
get, whatever you do.” 

“No, Daisy, I'll not forget,” he 
replied, as he lifted her to the level of 
his lips and kissed her. 

Upon reaching the shop he removed 
the doll from his pocket and hung it 
on one of the gilded spikes projecting 
above the wire netting surrounding the 
cashier's desk, where it would catch his 
eye. Some time during the afternoon 
he would send it to a toy shop around 
the corner for repairs. But the day was 
a busy one, and when the afternoon was 
well advanced he had not yet attended 
to it. 


Colonel Forsyth had come up from 
the South to attend a conference of 
Democratic leaders to consider presi- 
dential candidates and platforms. He had 
put up at the Wyandot Hotel, but had 
been mainly in: the hands of Judge Bee- 
man, chairman of the local Jackson 
club, who was charged with the duty of 
seeing that the colonel was made com- 
fortable and given the freedom of the 
city. It was after a committee meet- 
ing, and about 4 in the afternoon, that 
the two together entered the lobby of 
the Wyandot. They were discussing 
the platforms to be put forward by the 
two great parties in the approaching 
campaign. 


“I reckon, judge,” the colonel was 


saying, “that the Republican party will 
make a mistake if it injects the Negro 
question into its platform. The question 
is primarily a local one, and if the North 
will only be considerate about the mat- 
ter, and let us alone, we can settle it 
to our entire satisfaction. 


The Negro’s 





place is defined by nature, and in the 
South he knows it and gives us no 
trouble.” 

“The Northern Negroes are different,” 
returned the judge. 

“They are just the same,” rejoined the 
colonel. “It is you who are different. 
You pamper them and they take liber- 
ties with you. But they are all from the 
South, and when they meet a Southerner 
they act accordingly. They are born to 
serve and to submit. If they had been 
worthy of equality they would never 
have endured slavery. They have no 
proper self-respect; they will neither 
resent an insult, nor defend a right, nor 
avenge a wrong.” 

“Well, now, colonel, aren’t you rather 
hard on them? Consider their past.” 

“Hard? Why, no, bless your heart! 
I’ve got nothing against the nigger. I 
like him—in his place. But what I say 
is the truth. Are you in a hurry?” 

“Not at all.” 

“Then come downstairs to the barber 
shop and I’ll prove what I say.” 


The shop was the handsomest barber 
shop in the city. It was in the base- 
ment, and the paneled ceiling glowed 
with electric lights. The floor was of 
white tile, the walls lined with large 
mirrors. Behind ten chairs, of the latest 
and most comfortable design, stood as 
many colored barbers, in immaculate 
white jackets, each at work upon a white 
patron. An air of discipline and good 
order pervaded the establishment. There 
was no loud talking by patrons, no 
unseemly garrulity on the part of the 
barbers. It was very obviously a well- 
conducted barber shop, frequented by 
gentlemen who could afford to pay lib- 
erally for superior service. As the 
judge and the colonel entered a custo- 
mer vacated the chair served by the 
proprietor. 

“Next gentleman,” said the barber. 

The colonel removed his collar and 
took his seat in the vacant chair, remark- 
ing, as he ran his hand over his neck, 
“IT want a close shave, barber.” 

“Yes, sir; a close shave.” 

The barber was apparently about 
forty, with a brown complexion, clean- 
cut features and curly hair. Committed 
by circumstances to a career of personal 
service, he had lifted it by intelligence, 
tact and industry to the dignity of a 
successful business. The judge, a regu- 
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lar patron of the shop, knew him well 
and had often, while in his chair, con- 
versed with him concerning his race— 
a fruitful theme, much on the public 
tongue. 

“As I was saying,” said the colonel, 
while the barber adjusted a towel about 
his neck, “the Negro question is a per- 
fectly simple one, 

The judge thought it hardly good 
taste in the colonel to continue in his 
former strain. Northern men _ might 
speak slightingly of the Negro, but sel- 
dom in his presence. He tried a little 
diversion. 

“The tariff,” he observed, “is a diffi- 
cult problem.” 

“Much more complicated, suh, than 
the Negro problem, which is perfectly 
simple. Let the white man once impress 
the Negro with his superiority; let the 
Negro see that there is no escape from 
the inevitable, and that ends it. The 
best thing about the Negro is that, with 
all his limitations, he can recognize a fin- 
ality. It is the secret of his persistence 
among us. He has acquired the faculty 
of evolution, suh—by the law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest. Long ago, when a 
young man, I killed a nigger to teach 
him his place. One who learns a lesson 
of that sort certainly never offends 
again, nor fathers any others of his 
breed.” 

The barber, having lathered the 
colonel’s face, was stropping his razor 
with long, steady strokes. Every word 
uttered by the colonel was perfectly 
audible to him, but his impassive coun- 
tenance betrayed no _ interest. The 
colonel seemed as unconscious of the 
barber’s presence as the barber of the 
colonel’s utterance. Surely, thought the 
judge, if such freedom of speech were 
the rule in the South the colonel’s con- 
tention must be correct, and the 
Negroes thoroughly cowed. To a 
Northern man the situation was hardly 
comfortable. 

“The iron and sugar interests of the 
South,” persisted the judge, “will resist 
any reduction of the tariff.” 

The colonel was not to be swerved 
from the subject, nor from his purpose, 
whatever it might be. 

“Quite likely they will; and we must 
argue with them, for they are white 
men and amenable to reason. The nig- 
ger, on the other hand, is the creature 
of instinct; you cannot argue with him; 
you must order him, and if he resists 
shoot him, as I did. 

“Don’t forget, barber,” said the 
colonel, “that I want a close shave.” 

“No, sir,” responded the barber, who, 
having sharpened his razor, now began 
to pass it, with firm and even hand, over 
the colonel’s cheek. 

“It must have been,” said the judge, 
“an aggravated case, to justify so 
extreme a step.” 
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“Extreme, suh? I beg yo’ pardon, 
suh, but I can’t say I had regarded my 
conduct in that light. But it was an 
extreme case so far as the nigger was 
concerned. I am not boasting about my 
course; it was simply a disagreeable 
necessity. I am _  ~naturally a_ kind- 
hearted man, and don’t like to kill even 
a fly. It was after the war, suh, and 
just as the reconstruction period was 
drawing to a close. My mother em- 
ployed a Negro girl, the child of a for- 
mer servant of hers, to wait upon her.” 

The barber was studying the colonel’s 
face as the razor passed over his cheek. 
The colonel’s eyes were closed, or he 
might have observed the sudden gleam 
of interest that broke through the bar- 
ber’s mask of self-effacement, like a 
flash of lightning from a clouded- sky. 
Involuntarily the razor remained poised 
in midair, but, in less time than it takes 
to say it, was moving again, swiftly and 
smoothly, over the colonel’s face. To 
shave a talking man required a high 
degree of skill, but they were both 
adepts, each in his own trade—the bar- 
ber at shaving, the colonel at talking. 

“The girl was guilty of some miscon- 
duct, and my mother reprimanded her 
and sent her home. She complained to 
her father, and he came to see my 
mother about it. He was_ insolent, 
offensive and threatening. I came into 
the room and ordered him to leave it. 
Instead of obeying, he turned on me 
in a rage, suh, and threatened me. I 
drew’ my revolver and shot him. The 
result was unfortunate; but he and his 
people learned a lesson. We had no 
further trouble with bumptious niggers 
in our town.” 

“And did you have no trouble in the 
matter?” asked the judge. 

“None, suh, to speak of. There were 
proceedings, but they were the merest 
formality. Upon my statement, con- 
firmed by that of my mother, I was dis- 
charged by the examining magistrate, 
and the case was never even reported 
to the grand jury. It was a clear case 
of self-defense.” 


The barber had heard the same story, 
with some details ignored or forgotten 
by the colonel. It was the barber’s 
father who had died at the colonel’s 
hand, and for many long years the son 
had dreamed of this meeting. 

He remembered the story in this wise: 
His father had been a slave. Freed by 
the Civil War, he had entered upon the 
new life with the zeal and enthusiasm 
of his people at the dawn of liberty, 
which seem, in the light of later dis- 
couragements, so pathetic in the retro- 
spect. The chattel aspired to own 
property; the slave, forbidden learning, 
to educate his children. He had worked 
early and late, had saved his money 
with a thrift equal to that of a German 
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immigrant, and had sent his children 
regularly to school. 

The girl—the barber remembered her 
very well—had been fair of feature, soft 
of speech and gentle of manner, a pearl 
among pebbles. One day her father’s 
old mistress had met him on the street 
and, after a kindly inquiry about his 
family, had asked if she might hire his 
daughter during the summer, when there 
was no _ school. Her own married 
daughter would be visiting her, with a 
young child, and they wanted some neat 
and careful girl to nurse the infant. 

“Why, yas ma’am,” the _ barber’s 
father had replied. “I reckon it might 
be a good thing fer Alice. I wants her 
ter be a teacher; but she kin l’arn things 
from you, ma’am, that no teacher kin 
teach her. She kin l’arn manners, 
ma’am, an’ white folks’ ways, and no- 
where better than in yo’ house.” 

So Alice had gone to the home of 
her father’s former mistress to learn 
white folks’ ways. The lady had been 
kind and gracious. But there are ways 
and ways among all people. 

When she had been three weeks in 
her new employment her mistress’s son 
—a younger brother of the colonel— 
came home from college. Some weeks 
later Alice went home to her father. 
Who was most at fault the barber never 
knew. A few hours afterward the 
father called upon the lady. There was 
a stormy interview. Things were said 
to which the ears of white ladies were 
unaccustomed from the lips of black 
men. The elder son had entered the 
room and interfered. The barber’s 
father had turned to him and exclaimed 
angrily: 

“Go ‘way from here, boy, and don’t 
talk ter me, or I’m liable ter harm you.” 

The young man stood his ground. 
The Negro advanced menacingly 
toward him. The young man drew his 
ready weapon and fatally wounded the 
Negro—he lived only long enough, 
after being taken home, to gasp out the 
facts to his wife and children. 

The rest of the story had been much 
as the colonel had related it. As the 
barber recalled it, however, the lady 
had not been called to testify, but was 
ill at the time of the hearing, presum- 
ably from the nervous shock. 

That she had secretly offered to help 
the family the barber knew, and that 
her help had been rejected with cold 
hostility. He knew that the mur- 
derer went unpunished, and that in later 
years he had gone into politics, and 
became the leader and mouthpiece of 
his party. All the world knew that he 
had ridden into power on his hostility 
to Negro rights. 

The barber had been a mere boy at 
the time of his father’s death, but not 
too young to appreciate the calamity 
that had befallen the household. The 
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family was broken up. The sordid 
details of its misfortunes would not be 
interesting. Poverty, disease and death 
had followed them, until he alone was 
left. Many years had passed. The 
brown boy who had wept beside his 
father’s bier, and who had never for- 
gotten nor forgiven, was now the grave- 
faced, keen-eyed, deft-handed barber, 
who held a deadly weapon at the throat 
of his father’s slayer. 

How often he had longed for this 
hour! In his dreams he had killed this 
man a hundred times, in a dozen ways. 
Once, when a young man, he had gone 
to meet him, with the definite purpose 
of taking his life, but chance had kept 
them apart. He had imagined situa- 
tions where they might come face to 
face; he would see the white man 
struggling in the water; he would have 
only to stretch forth his hand to save 
him; but he would tell him of his 
hatred and let him drown. He would see 
him in a burning house, from which he 
might rescue him; and he would call him 


murderer and let him burn! He would 
see him in the dock for murder of a 
white man, and only his testimony 


could save him, and he would let him 
suffer the fate that he doubly deserved! 
He saw a vision of his father’s form, 
only an hour before thrilling with hope 
and energy, now stiff and cold in death; 
while under his keen razor lay the neck 
of his enemy, the enemy, too, of his 
race, sworn to degrade them, to teach 
them, if need be, with the torch and 
with the gun, that their place was at 
the white man’s feet, his heel upon 
their neck; who held them in such con- 
tempt that he could speak as he had 
spoken in the presence of one of them. 
One stroke of the keen blade, a deflec- 
tion of half an inch in its course, and 
a murder would be avenged, an enemy 
destroyed! 

For the next sixty seconds the barber 
heard every beat of his own pulse, and 
the colonel, in serene unconsciousness, 
was nearer death than he had ever been 
in the course of a long and eventful life. 
He was only a militia colonel, and had 
never been under fire, but his turbulent 
political career had been passed in a 
community where life was _ lightly 
valued, where hot words were often fol- 
lowed by rash deeds, and murder was 
tolerated as a means of private venge- 
ance and political advancement. He 
went on talking, but neither the judge 
nor the barber listened, each being 
absorbed in his own thoughts. 

To the judge, who lived in a commu- 
nity where Negroes voted, the colonel’s 
frankness was a curious revelation. His 
language was choice, though delivered 
with the Southern intonation, his tone 
easy and conversational, and, in address- 
ing the barber directly, his manner had 
been courteous enough. The judge was 
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interested, too, in watching the barber, 
who, it was evident, was repressing some 
powerful emotion. It seemed very prob- 
able to the judge that the barber might 
resent this cool recital of murder and 
outrage. He did not know what might 
be true of the Negroes in the South, but 
he had been judge of a police court in 
one period of his upward career, and he 
had found colored people prone to sud- 
den rages, when under the influence 
of strong emotion, handy with edged 
tools, and apt to cut thick and deep, 
nor always careful about the color of 
the cuticle. The barber’s feelings were 
plainly stirred, and the judge, a student 
of human nature, was curious 
to see if he would be moved 
to utterance. It would have 
been no novelty—patrons of 
the shop often discussed race 
questions with the barber. It 
was evident that the colonel 
was trying an experiment to 
demonstrate his contention 
in the lobby above. But the 
judge could not know the 
barber’s intimate relation to 
the story, nor did it occur to 
him that the barber might 
conceive any deadly purpose 
because of a purely imper- 
sonal grievance. The bar- 
ber’s hand did not even 
tremble. 

In the barber’s mind, how- 
ever, the whirlwind of emo- 
tions had passed lightly over 
the general and settled upon 
the particular injury. So 
strong, for the moment, was 
the homicidal impulse that it 
would have prevailed already 
had not the noisy opening of 
the door to admit a patron 
diverted the barber’s atten- 
tion and set in motion a cur- 
rent of ideas which fought 
for the colonel’s life. The 
barber’s glance toward the 
door, from force of habit, 
took in the whole shop. It 


was a handsome shop, and Arranged and photographed by Walter Baker, New York 


had been to the barber a 
matter of more than merely 
personal pride. Prominent 
among a struggling people, as yet 
scarcely beyond the threshold of 
citizenship, he had long been looked 
upon, and had become accustomed to 
regard himself, as a representative man, 
by whose failure or success his race 
would be tested. Should he slay this 
man now beneath his hand, this beauti- 
ful shop would be lost to his people. 
Years before the whole trade had been 
theirs. One by one the colored master 
barbers, trained in the slovenly old 
ways, had been forced to the wall by 
white competition, until his shop was 
one of the few good ones remaining in 
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the hands of men of his race. Many an 
envious eye had been cast upon it. The 
lease had only a year to run. Strong 
pressure, he knew, had been exerted by 
a white rival to secure the reversion. 
The barber had the hotel proprietor’s 
promise of a renewal; but he knew full 
well that should he lose the shop no 
colored man would succeed him; a cen- 
ter of industry, a medium of friendly 
contact with white men, would be lost 
to his people—many a good turn had 
the barber been able to do for them 
while he had the ear—literally had the 
ear—of some influential citizen, or held 
some aspirant for public office by the 





‘‘If the razor went to its goal he would not be able to fulfil 


his promise to Daisy!'’ (p. 252.) 


throat. Of the ten barbers in the shop 
all but one were married, with families 
dependent upon them for support. One 
was sending a son to college; another 
was buying a home. The unmarried one 
was in his spare hours studying a pro- 
fession, with the hope of returning to 
practice it among his people in a 
Southern State. Their fates were all, in 
a measure, dependent upon the proprie- 
tor of the shop. Should he yield to the 
impulse which was swaying him their 
livelihood would be placed in jeopardy. 
For what white man, while the mem- 
ory of this tragic event should last, 
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would trust his throat again beneath a 
Negro’s razor? 

Such, however, was the strength of 
the impulse against which the barber 
was struggling that these considerations 
seemed likely not to prevail. Indeed, 
they had presented themselves to the 
barber’s mind in a vague, remote, 
detached manner, while the dominant 
idea was present and compelling, clutch- 
ing at his heart, drawing his arm, guid- 
ing his fingers. It was by their mass 
rather than by their clearness that these 
restraining forces held the barber’s arm 
so long in check—it was society against 
self, civilization against the primitive 
instinct, typifying, more fully than the 
barber could realize, the great social 
problem involved in the future of his 
race, 

He had now gone once over the 
colonel’s face, subjecting that gentleman 
to less discomfort than he had for a 
long time endured while undergoing a 
similar operation. Already he _ had 
retouched one cheek and had turned the 
colonel’s head to finish the other. A 
few strokes more and the colonel could 
be released with a close shave—how 
close he would never know!—or, one 
stroke, properly directed, and he would 
never stand erect again! Only the day 
before the barber had read, in the news- 
apers, the account of a ghastly lynch- 
ing in a Southern State, where, to 
avenge a single provoked murder, eight 
Negroes had bit the dust and a woman 
had been burned at the stake for no 
other crime than that she was her hus- 
band’s wife. One stroke and_ there 
would be one less of those whd thus 
wantonly played with human life! 


The uplifted hand -had begun the 
déadty downward movement—when, one 
of the barbers dropped a shaving cup, 
which was smashed to pieces on the 
marble floor. Fate surely fought for 
the colonel—or was it for the barber? 
Involuntarily the latter stayed his hand 
—instinctively his glance went toward 
the scene of the accident. It was re- 
turning to the upraised steel, and its 
uncompleted task, when it was arrested 
by Daisy's doll, hanging upon the gilded 
spike where he had left it. 

If the razor went to its goal he would 
not be able to fulfil his promise to 
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Daisy! She would wait for him at the 
corner, and wait in vain! If he killed 
the colonel he himself could hardly 
escape, for he was black and not white, 
and this was North and not South, and 
personal vengeance was not accepted by 
the courts as a justification for murder. 
Whether he died or not, he would be 
lost to Daisy. His wife was dead, and 
there would be no one to take care of 
Daisy. His own father had died in 
defense of his daughter; he must live to 
protect his own. If there was a right- 
eous God, who divided the evil from the 
good, the colonel would some time get 
his just deserts. Vengeance was God's; 
it must be left to Him to repay! 

The jointed doll had saved the colonel’s 
life. Whether’ society had _ con- 
quered self or not may be an open ques- 
tion, but it had stayed the barber’s hand 
until love could triumph over hate! 

The barber laid aside the razor, 
sponged off the colonel’s face, brought 
him, with a movement of the chair, to a 
sitting posture, brushed his hair, pulled 
away the cloths from around his neck, 
handed him a pasteboard check for the 
amount of his bill, and stood rigidly by 
his chair. The colonel adjusted his col- 
lar, threw down a coin equal to double 
the amount of his bill and, without wait- 
ing for the change, turned with the 
judge to leave the shop. They had 
scarcely reached the door leading into 
the hotel lobby when the barber, over- 
wrought by the long strain, collapsed 
heavily into the nearest chair. 


“Well, judge,” said the colonel, as 
they entered the lobby, “that was a 
good shave. What a cin it would be 
to spoil such a barber by making him a 
postmaster! I didn’t say anything to 
him, for it don’t do to praise a nigger 
much—it’s likely to give him the big 
head—but I never had,” he went on, 
running his hand appreciatively over his 
cheek, “I never had a better shave in 
my life. And I proved my theory. The 
barber is the son of the nigger I shot.” 

The- judge was not sure that the 
colonel had proved his theory, and was 
less so after he had talked, a week later, 
with the barber. And, although the 
colonel remained at the Wyandot for 
several days, he did not get shaved 
again in the hotel barber shop. 


RONDEAU. 


When. April’s here and meadows wide 
Once more with spring’s sweet growths 
are pied, 
I close each book, drop each pursuit, 
And past the brook, no longer mute, 
I joyous roam the countryside. 


Look, here the violets shy abide 

And there the mating robins hide— 
How keen my senses, how acute, 

When April’s here! 





And rr down where the shimmering 
tide 
Hard by that farthest hill doth glide, 
Rise faint strains from  shepherd’s 
flute, 
Pan’s pipes and Berecyntian lute. 
Each sight, each sound fresh joys pro- 
vide 
When April’s here. 


Jessie FAuseET. 
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LAND LEASE WHICH NEGRO 
TENANTS ARE REQUIRED TO 
SIGN IN ALABAMA. 


Said tenant further agrees that until 
the rent, and advances, if any, are paid 
to the owner, to have all the cotton made 
on the premises during the term of this 
lease ginned at any ginnery or stored 
at any place in said county the owner 
may designate, and to turn over to the 
owner the receipts for each bale, to hold 
until sold. 

It is further agreed to between the 
parties to this contract that no altera- 
tions or repairs are to be made in, on 
or to the premises, without the written 
consent of the owner, and that the tenant 
shall first pay for all advances made by 
or due to the owner, and then pay the 
rent due under this contract. 

Said tenant further agrees that if he 
violates this contract, or neglects or 
abandons or fails (or in the owner’s 
judgment violates this contract or fails) 
to properly work or cultivate the land 
early or at the proper times, or in case 
he should become physically or legally 
incapacitated from working said lands, 
or should die during the term of this 
lease, or fails to gather or save the crops 
when made, or fails to pay the rents, 
or advances made by the owner when 
due, then in case of any such failures, 
the owner is hereby authorized to take 
full possession of said premises, crops 
and improvements, in which event this 
contract may become void and cancelled 
at the owner’s option, and all indebted- 
ness by the tenant for advances or rent 
shall at once become due and payable 
to the owner, who may treat them as due 
and payable, without further notice to 
the tenant; and the tenant hereby agrees 
to surrender the quiet and peaceable pos- 
session of said premises to the owner 
at said time, in which event the owner 
is hereby authorized by the tenant to 
take possession of said premises, and 
transfer, sell or dispose of all thereon 
the tenant has any interest in, and this 
lease, together with all work done and 
all improvements or crops on or gathered 
from said premises in which said tenant 
may have any interest, in such manner 
and at such times as he (the owner) may 
deem best without further notice to said 
tenant, this contract being sufficient 
notice; and in order to entitle the owner 





to do so, it shall not be necessary to 
give any notice of any failure or viola- 
tion of this contract by the tenant, or to 
make any demand for said premises, the 
execution of this contract or lease, signed 
by the said owner and tenant, which is 
hereby acknowledged, being sufficient 
notice of defalcation on the part of the 
tenant, and of the owner’s demand for 
possession of the premises, and shall be 
so construed between the parties hereto, 
any law, usage or custom to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


THE “JIM CROW” CAR. 


Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Some time ago in answer 
to complaints from colored citizens, I 
understand that your commission said 
that the interstate travelers of color 
would have equal accommodations. I 
have had numerous difficulties in secur- 
ing Pullman sleeper-car accommodations 
in all parts of the South. 

On Thursday night, December 7th, I 
purchased a ticket from Pensacola, Flor- 
ida, to Savannah, Georgia, by the way 
of the L. & N. and Seaboard Air Line. 
I had to’ be in Savannah at a meeting 
of the church conference, but on applica- 
tion at the depot I was refused; thus, the 
only way to make connections to arrive 
in Savannah on time was to take a pas- 
senger car as far as Montgomery. 

Being an interstate traveler, I applied 
for a sleeper, but was told I could not 
secure one; understand there were any 
number who secured berths after my 
application. On my arrival at New 
Orleans I was told I could not secure a 
berth because of my color, although there 
were half a dozen persons who secured 
berths after my application; the result 
was that I had to remain over two hours 
longer for a slower train, which put me 
in Montgomery two hours after my train 
left for Savannah, which threw me about 
thirteen hours late in getting to Savan- 
nah, and cost me a loss of not less than 
$50. I have had so many refusals in 
different States that I send you this in- 
formation that you may know that Negro 
passengers do not get equal accommoda- 
tions, so far as sleeping and eating are 
concerned. 

Yours very truly, 
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THE 


@ Mr. Ralph W. Gloag, a Boston law- 
yer, gave to the Boston Record his im- 
pressions of an extended trip through the 
Southern States. He found. it “distinctly 
unpleasant” to see young women in dress 
and deportment unimpeachable, standing 
in a street car behind a sign that read 
“For Negroes,” and enduring the stolid 
gaze that an indifferent spectator might 
level at a pen of cattle. In a town in 
Missouri a crowd of white boys mocked 
and jeered a Negress in the same car 
with the whites, and kept up the cry of 
“Nigger! Nigger! Nigger!” until the train 
left. Mr. Gloag had listened to inquiries 
addressed to a Negro concerning his 
private life, and was taken through a 
black man’s home without so much as 
“by your leave.” In the rural districts, 
he says, killing is not murder, when the 
victim is a Negro and the slayer a 
white man. This is true, at least, in 
Southern Texas and in Oklahoma. 


HOME FOR FRIENDLESS GIRLS. 


One day in 1883, as two women were 
going along a Washington street, they 
noticed two little colored children 
who were eating out of a garbage can. 
Shocked at the sight, they began ques- 
tioning the children and found that the 
mother was very ill and that they had 
for days sustained both themselves and 
her on food obtained in this manner. 
The women followed the children home, 
found their story to be true, and began 
to plan for the relief of the family. 
They tried to find a place where the 
children could be cared for until the 
mother’s health was sufficiently regained 
to enable her to resume the care of her 
family. There was, however, no institu- 
tion to meet the need of such cases. 
This led to the consideration of plans 
for some such home, the result being 
that a house was secured and a Home 
for Friendless Girls took tangible shape. 

One of the pioneers of the work was 
Mrs. Caroline Taylor, who lost her life 
in service to the cause. The unexpired 
term of her office was filled by her 
daughter, Mrs. Teenie Pierre, who served 
as president for eleven years. It was 
under her administration that the work 
was brought to the attention of Con- 
gress, and interest in it was stimulated 
to the point where plans were formu- 
lated for the building of a regular insti- 
tution. Some objection, however, was 
raised by a Mr. Herbert Lewis, who 
wanted the women to make the work a 
rescue home for fallen women. The 
women tried to make it clear to him 
that that was just the kind of work they 
were hoping to make unnecessary by 
beginning with the girls and forming 
in them proper habits, rather than try- 
ing to reform them after they had fallen, 
nevertheless, he. failed to endorse the 
plan and the matter dropped. 
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For the. past three years Mrs. Rosetta 
Lawson has been president of the home, 
and under her leadership the work has 
made gratifying progress. The home is 
now located in a good, comfortable 
building of twelve rooms at the corner 
of Sixth and Girard Streets, on a lot 
one hundred by one hundred and fifty 
feet, which property they are buying. 


THE AUSTRALIAN BLACK. 


From an article by W. M. Burton, in 
The Sydney, New South Wales, Morn- 
ing Herald, we clip the following para- 
graph: 

“The treatment of our blacks in 
North Australia is dreadful in the ex- 
treme. In Kimberley the native is 
merely a dog and a slave. One man 
with whom I camped told me that to 
‘get rid of the rubbish’ he made them 
a present of a poisoned bullock and then 
watched them die in dozens. In the 
Northern Territory the black is an out- 
cast and pariah. The most heinous 
crime in the North is the bartering of 
the young female children. I have seen 
half-caste girls sold to Chinese for a 
few pounds of provisions. The old 
blacks will sell their young wives. On 
the large cattle stations, no one protects 
the young children, who are being 
brought up without education for one 
purpose. It is a scandal on our so- 
called civilization. The police patrol 
among these stations, and know what 
is going on. In no Man’s Land girl 
children are sold from one man to an- 
other for a few pounds. The worst case 
of callous cruelty that came to my 
knowledge was where a man used to 
shoot the blacks for sport. He called 
it ‘shooting on the wing,’ as he shot them 
whilst running. The police acknowl- 
edged this to be the case, but they could 
not bring a case home. The Territory 
blacks are a fine race. Their lack of 
protection is a standing disgrace to 
Australia.” 


@ The Philadelphia Record says: “In the 


London clubs and public houses men are 
talking this week about American sav- 
agery. Wondering Chinese in Shanghai 
and Peking are asking if this is the 
America which they have accepted as 
their special mentor. India, quick to 
draw historic parallels, is pointing out 
that in the days of the Moguls there was 
never a brutality like this one from the 
part of America called Coatesville. 
Turkey lifts her bloody hands in self- 
exculpation—there was never anything in 
an Armenian massacre to equal this. 
Five continents and the islands of the 
sea are pointing fingers of scorn at this 
country because of the black deed of one 
wild night in a Pennsylvania borough.” 
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RICHARD LONSDALE BROWN 


[Written for Tue Crisis and the New York Times.] 
By M. D. MACLEAN 


Last spring a boy, with portfolio un- 
der his arm, walked up an odd little 
street in New York and knocked at the 
door of Mr. George de Forest Brush, the 
famous artist. He was eighteen years old, 
and since that is not an age of wide 
worldly experience, and he knew Mr. 
Brush only through his work, it took 
some courage to make the brief journey 
from the corner to the studio door. Per- 


haps he would never have ventured if 
he had not been somewhat desperate. 
He meant to put squarely to Mr. 
Brush the great question that would 
settle his life for him: “Do you think 
I can ever become an artist?” If Mr. 
Brush said yes then he would not change 
his fate with anybody in the world. If 
he said no, it was good-by to dreams 





and a return to such occupations as are 
open to young colored men with a good 
high-school education. 

Richard Brown was his name and he 
came from Parkersburg, W. Va. He 
had been born in Indiana, but all his 
life had been spent among the hills of 
West Virginia. He had come to know 
and love those hills as few know and 
love them. To get away off from every- 
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body and paint them had been his chief 
pleasure in life. He cared to paint noth- 
ing but landscape. 

His parents had been ambitious for 
him and sent him to the West Virginia 
Institute, and there in the manual-train- 
ing department he was taught house 
painting. He did well in his studies and 
well in his house painting, but it was 
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in his work in water colors that he won 
most applause. Everybody assured him 
he was remarkable. 

Fortunately for Richard Brown, 
heaven had put his head on his shoul- 
ders in a very square and level fashion. 
Nearly any boy would have been quite 
content to accept the opinion of every- 
body about them. Most of us have a 
lurking suspicion that we are remark- 
able, and the suspicion rapidly becomes 
a conviction as soon as people begin to 
look on with approbation. Richard was 
pleased to be complimented, and he 
might have become quite satisfied with 
himself had the flame in his heart 
burned less steadily and clearly. 

As it was he thought the matter out 
very sanely. He was certainly able to 
paint much better than other people he 
knew, but it was easy to shine where 
there are no rivals. It was true that 
Charleston thought him already a 
finished artist, but then Charleston, 
with all its advantages as a place of 
residence, could hardly be called a cen- 
ter of art. Young Richard was deeply 
disturbed about ‘himself. He had an 
ideal, formed entirely from his fancy, 
for he had seen nothing of what land- 
scape painting should be that could help 
him. It was vague, but he felt it to be 
true so far as he could formulate it, and 
he was sure he was a long way from 
attaining it. 

In time this anxiety to know where 
he stood grew quite unbearable. Some- 
thing had to be done, and he packed his 
bag and went to Pittsburgh. There, he 
knew, were pictures and a school. The 
first would tell him what he wanted to 
know and the second would help him to 
reach his ideal. 

Pittsburgh was a revelation. In the 
institute he found many pictures and 
he studied there day after day. He 
worked in the school, too, but somehow 
he did not feel that things were going 
well with him. Before the perfection of 
the pictures he saw he was discouraged. 

“Will I ever be an artist?” he asked 
himself, and he grew more and more 
restless and uncertain. Nothing satis- 
fied him. 


He must have been very wretched 
and unhappy, for he was a sensible boy 
and yet he did a very wild thing. He 
was convinced that New York, where 
great artists lived and great landscape 
paintings were collected, would settle 
his difficulties one way or the other. 
Counting his money, he found he could 
pay his fare to New York and have two 
dollars left over. Hardly stopping to 
consider what might happen to him 
when that small capital was gone, he 
took the train. 

The cost of living in New York 
would be more than in Parkersburg, 
that he knew, but he was rather bewil- 


dered to find that to hire a room would 
alone require all his money. He had 
not, indeed, considered the matter very 
carefully, but this was a shock. He had 
the choice of a bed to sleep in and no 
food, or of food and no bed; naturally 
he bought something to eat. ; 

The first night he spent in the trains 
of the elevated railroad. One can ride 
a long way for five cents and he rode 
the longest way three times, carrying 
his little bag of clothing and his pre- 
cious portfolio. At the end of each 
journey the guard would yell “Hi, you 
there! Wake up! All out!” and the 
exhausted boy would struggle up from 
his cramped corner. 

The next ten days are a good deal of 
a blank to him. He remembers tht he 
ate buns and apples, as providing more 
food for a starving boy at a cost of five 
cents than anything else. He made a 
few pennies in one way or another, but 
he lived for the most part on his two 
dollars. 


There was hardly an art dealer in New 
York the boy did not approach. He 
would have sold any of his paintings for 
ten cents and been thankful, but every- 
where the result was the same. A col- 
ored boy of eighteen—who wanted to 
look at him? Nobody—not one dealer— 
took him seriously enough even to 
glance at his pictures. Some did not 
bother themselves to treat him with de- 
cent courtesy. He had absolutely noth- 
ing for his pains but disappointment, 
tired feet and an increased need for 
something to eat. Finally he got work 
house painting. 


He spent: every evening in the Metro- 
politan Museum. The pictures he found 
there stirred him as nothing else had 
ever done. Before the landscapes of 
the French school, Rousseau and Corot 
especially, he fairly worshiped. Any self- 
conceit he may have had fell away com- 
pletely before them. He knew he was 
only at a beginning with a long weary 
road to travel. 

Fate had ‘undoubtedly determined to 
try Richard Brown to the utmost, for at 
this period of his vicissitudes she gave 
the threads of his already tangled exist- 
ence another twist which had very 
nearly the effect of tying them up in an 
inextricable knot. At the moment when 
he was most discouraged, when the 
struggle most reduced him mentally and 
physically, he received an offer which 
meant comfort and usefulness. His old 
school needed someone to teach houee 
painting and offered him. the position. 
There he was squarely confronted with 
the question whether or not he had a 
right to sacrifice his youth to so far off 
an ideal, whether it would not be better 
and, above all, more honorable toward 
the parents who had done so much for 
him to settle down in Charleston, 
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teach for a living, paint for his pleasure, 
and fill his useful, inconspicuous, com- 
monplace niche in the world. 

To a conscientious boy, free from con- 
ceit, it must have been a hard struggle. 
In fact, it was so hard that he could not 
fight it alone and he might have given 
in had he not had his great ideal. He 
had seen the work of Mr. George de 
Forest Brush, and he had not only 
admired but had recognized that it was 
along somewhat similar lines that he 
himself should develop. He decided to 
call on Mr. Brush and ask him frankly 
whether he was running after a rainbow 
or whether he really might some day 
reach his goal. 

So this was the history of Richard 
Brown who was knocking at Mr. Brush’s 
studio door, that the oracle might speak 
and determine his future course. 

Mr. Brush, fortunately, is by no 
means so haughty a personage as an art 
dealer’s clerk, for he is much too busy 
to think about his fame in the world. 
So he invited his caller to come in and 
said he would be glad to look at his 
studies. Richard Brown took them out 
and held them up for inspection. 

There was this quality in the young 
artist’s mind, that all nature was so dear 
to him he never chose distinctly “pretty 
spots.” He had gone out and painted 
what he saw all around him. There 
were winter scenes, with only a bare 
tree and dried grasses in the snowy 
foreground and the West Virginia hills 
misty and ghostlike in the distance. He 
had painted hillsides in the autumn, 
bleak and treeless, with perhaps a little 
cabin somewhere about, but never a 
human being. And everywhere he saw 
everything through the love of nature 
that was his passion above all else. 

All his little sketches he showed Mr. 
Brush. That gentleman looked at them 
with interest and asked a few questions. 
Finally Richard Brown came to the fatal 
point and asked if Mr. Brush thought 
he could ever be an artist. To which 
the great man made prompt reply: 
“Why, my boy,” he said heartily, “you 
are one now!” 

Then he explained to Richard that 
Nature had given him, indeed, her 
inmost secrets, but that Art still had 
many things to teach him. Those things 
which teaching cannot give—the eye 
that sees and the heart that feels—these 
the boy knew, but other things having 
to do with some matters of technique he 
had to learn. However, even technically 
he had acquired a good deal. He had 
perspective, and his foregrounds, which 
artists may say are stumbling blocks to 
all beginners, were already good. 

Thus Richard Brown was able to make 
his great decision. There was an end 
to anxiety; an end to the period of 
house painting, buns and apples, for Mr. 
Brush did more than give advice. He 


made the boy his pupil and in the good- 
ness of his kind heart took him to his 
summer place in New Hampshire, that 
the boy might lose no time. Here all 
last summer he painted the New Eng- 
land landscapes with the same insight he 
had had in West Virginia, with his 
master nearby to help and criticise. He 
progressed so rapidly that at the end of 
the summer a dealer offered to take 
some of his work and exhibit it in his 
rooms on Fifth Avenue. Orders, too, 
had come in here and there, so that even 
financial success seems to have arrived. 
The boy’s friends had looked forward 
to four or five years of study for him, 
and it was a little disconcerting to find 
him so soon on the road to independ- 
ence. Richard Brown has, however, 
no disposition to overestimate his early 
success. The same clear flame that 
saved him before saves him still. He 
only rejoices that he is able to be inde- 
pendent and that he sees, not very far 
off, the possibility of helping others. 


It was not long after the desperate 
pilgrimage to the studio of Mr. Brush 
that the young artist came in contact 
with the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, and the 
members of the society were among his 
earliest friends and admirers in New 
York. It is, therefore, the privilege of 
Tue Crisis to give the first public repro- 
duction of the work of which, the critics 
say, so much may be heard later—for, 
fortunately, one may write of Richard 
Brown frankly, since he has that heaven- 
sent gift—abiilty to see his own short- 
comings. 

Mr. W. Rothenstein, the well-known 
English artist, says of him: “The young 
artist was a charming fellow, and his 
work has very real and rare qualities. 
I was greatly pleased with it and pray 
that the naiveté and sincerity it shows 
will not be lost. He has a very precious 
gift—a vision all his own of nature 
which has a touching quality of beauty. 
I pray that he may be able to keep it. 
He wants all the encouragement he can 
get.” 


Although he lives, apparently, only for 
his art, it does not fill all the corners of 
Richard Brown’s heart. He cares deeply, 
too, for his race, and he thinks much of 
its present of persecution and its pos- 
sible future of success, especially along 
the lines of art. Artistic by instinct the 
white American is not, but the black 
American certainly is. No one disputes 
his musical talent and the day may not 
be long off when in painting, also, he 
will begin to be a factor. He needs the 
right environment to develop, like all 
other human beings, but here and there 
some gifted boy or girl by force of 
determination will find it as Richard 
Brown has done. To be able, some day, 
to help them is his greatest ambition. 
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The Chicago conference should be a 


matter of first importance to association 
members. For the fourth time we shall 
meet to discuss the Negro problem in 
America. New York and Boston have 
had notable gatherings, but we hope 
that, with our increased membership and 
our more central location, Chicago will 
have a larger conference than any that 
has been held before. 

The program is in formation. On 
Sunday, April 28, the religious leaders 
of the city—ministers, priests, rabbis— 
are asked to speak on the national evil 
of lynching. On Monday afternoon it 
is hoped that Mr. Villard will be pres- 
ent and will open the conference. He 
will be followed by Dr. Du Bois, who 
will give a lecture with lantern slides, 
illustrative of conditions among the 
Negroes in the United States. Monday 
evening the meeting will be addressed 
by Miss Julia Lathrop, of Hull House, 
Chicago, Mr. I. M. Rubinow, Special 
Agent, Bureau of Labor, Washington, 
D. C., formerly of the Imperial Russian 
Civil Service, and Mr. Chas. Edward 
Russell. Tuesday morning representa- 
tives from all the States are asked to 
report on legal and political conditions 
among the Negroes in their sections. On 
Tuesday afternoon there will be a recep- 
tion at Hull House to members and 
their friends, and on Tuesday evening 
the city Negro, with especial reference 
to conditions in Chicago, will be the 
topic for discussion. Altogether, we 
can promise our audiences a thoughtful, 
interesting presentation of the larger 
aspects of the Negro problem in 
America. 


If members outside of Chicago, who 
expect to be present, will communicate 
with the secretary of the conference, 
Mr. W. T. Allinson, 701 Fourteenth 
Place, every effort will be made to 
arrange for their stay in the city. 


@ The association has brought out 
another pamphlet, “The Views of a 
Southern Woman,” by Miss Adelene 
Moffat; price two cents. 

@ One of our board of directors, Mrs. 
Mary Church Terrell, spoke recently on 
the color question at Radcliffe College 
and at the Boston English High School. 
The principal of the high school wrote 
to our president, Mr. Moorfield Storey: 
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“The girls were very much interested in 
what Mrs. Terrell said, and I am sure 
her address will help them to deal fairly 
with colored girls when they come in 
contact in after life.’ Dean Briggs also 
wrote that Mrs. Terrell made a strong 
impression and had an excellent audi- 
ence. The N. A. A. C. P. is forming a 
lecture committee that shall begin this 
spring making engagements for its mem- 
bers to speak during the coming year. 
Work of this character has been done 
from the office, but a more comprehen- 
sive plan is necessary if we are to come 
before the public as we should. 


@ The Lewis incident, mentioned under 
“Opinion,” has attracted considerable 
attention. The association wrote to 
Attorney-General Wickersham, thank- 
ing him for his determined stand 
against the illegal procedure practiced 
upon Mr. Lewis; and to the president 
of the American Bar Association, Mr. 
S. S. Gregory, protesting against the 
color discriminatien which he showed 
clearly, from his own statement, was 
the only reason for attempting to annul 
Mr. Lewis’s election. We regret that, 
owing to a clerical error, one of our let- 
ters which received considerable pub- 
licity was addressed to the president of 
the New York Bar Association, Mr. 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, who was not con- 
cerned in the controversy. 


@ We have received a number of letters 
congratulating us on our protest. Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, of the Free Syna- 
gogue, New York, writes to our chair- 
man: “I have wanted to write to you 
for some days in order to tell you how 
I rejoice in your fine and strong appeal 
to the president of the American Bar 
Association.” Mrs. Diana Belais, presi- 
dent of the Anti-Vivisection Society, 
writes: “I thank you heartily for hav- 
ing written this letter, and I beg that 
you may push the matter to the utmost 
limit, because a victory in this instance 
would, I think, mean a very, very great 
victory to this oppressed race.” Our 
final word is that of the Boston Com- 
mon which asks: “Dare the American 
Bar Association assert that a man who 
is fit to be a law officer of the United 
States is unfit to be a member of its 
body, just because, by accident of birth, 
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his color is black? Let us have a 
straightforward answer to this ques- 
tion.” 


@ By the middle of April the association 
will move into larger quarters in the 
Evening Post Annex, 26 Vesey Street. 
The difficulty of carrying on the work 
of a National Association and editing 
and mailing a magazine that now prints 
22,500 copies has been stupendous. 

@ Forty-nine persons joined the asso- 
ciation in February, paying $189 in mem- 
berships. Twenty were from New York, 
fifteen from Massachusetts, ten from 
New Orleans and four from the West. 


@ The meeting in Washington, D. C., in 
the interests of the N. A. A. C. P. was 
an overwhelming success, and reflects 
extraordinary credit on its efficient 
organizers, among whom that indefatig- 
able worker, Mrs. Carrie W. Clifford, 
may be specially named without dis- 
paraging the many others who co-op- 
erated toward securing the gratifying 
result. The gathering was held in the 
Metropolitan A. M. E. Church, on Tues- 
day evening, March 19, 1912, the audi- 
ence numbering more than a_ thou- 
sand, and including many of the leaders 
in the social, educational, industrial and 
professional life of the colored people 
of the city. Judge Wendell P. Stafford, 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia, presided. Music was furnished 
by the Howard Glee Club. A telegram 
of regret from Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois was 
read, sickness having prevented his at- 
tendance. The speakers were Professor 
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Joel N. Spingarn, Miss Martha Gruening 
and Mr. James F. Morton, Jr., all of New 
York City. Professor Spingarn aroused 
tremendous interest through his account 
of the aggressive work of the associa- 
tion against specific acts of discrimina- 
tion and injustice, dwelling especially on 
the work of the New York branch and 
the successes of the New York Vigilance 
Committee in enforcing the provisions 
of the Civil Rights Law. 


Mr. Morton dwelt on the basic prin- 
ciples of agitation and education on 
behalf of human rights, and on the work 
of the association in counteracting the 
agencies devoted to the spread of -race 
prejudice. Miss Gruening presented an 
admirable summary of the varied activ- 
ities of the association not covered by 
the other speakers, calling special atten- 
tion to the publication of THE Crisis, the 
encouragement of such artistic talent as 
that of Richard Brown, the rising colored 
painter, the investigations into lynching 
and other forms of work. 

Rev. J. M. Waldron then brought the 
whole matter to a focus by an appeal for 
personal work, to begin then and there. 
A lively response was manifested. Many 
subscriptions were taken to THE CrRIsIs, 
and a number of memberships secured to 
the N. A. A. C. P., for which a special 
collection was also taken. A large num- 
ber signified in writing their intention 
to affiliate actively with the incipient 
local branch, and a meeting for perma- 
nent organization and for mapping out 
district lines of work will be called in 
the near future. 


HISTORIC DAYS IN APRIL 


3. Negro 
1865. 

4. Richard Allen and Absalom Jones 
organized the first Negro aid and bene- 
ficial society, 1787. 

5. Report of commission sent to San 
Domingo to investigate the question of 
annexation sent to Congress, 1871. 

6. Second Continental Congress 
passed resolution against importation of 
slaves, 1776. 

7. Lewis Hayden, fugitive slave and 
tireless worker for the advancement of 
the Negro, died, 1889. 

8. New York prohibits slave trade, 
1801. 

9. Lyman Trumbull’s Civil Rights 
Bill, which gave the Negro status in the 
courts of the United States, became law, 
1866. 

11. Richard Allen, first bishop of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
consecrated, 1816. 


troops enter Richmond, 





12. Battle of Fort Pillow, 1864. 

14. First abolition society in the 
United States organized, 1775. 

15. Abraham Lincoln died, 1865. 

16. Emancipation in the District of 
Columbia by act of Congress, providing 
for compensation of slaveholders, 1862. 

17. Robert G. Shaw commissioned 
colonel of the 54th Massachusetts Regi- 
ment, 1863. 

18. Reconstruction 
Louisiana ratified, 1868. 

19. Oberlin, O., founded, 1833. 

20. Anti-Ku-Klux Act approved, 
1871. 

23. Gen. Benjamin F. Butler offers to 
suppress servile insurrection in Mary- 
land, 1861. 

27. Toussaint L’ouverture died, 1803. 

30. The Fifteenth Amendment pro- 
posed, 1866. 
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The road followed part of the way 
between rows of stone walls on either 
side that enclosed meadows and fields, 
and groups of little woods straggling 
along, until they began to border the 
road with tall trees when the stone walls 


stopped. The trees stood bare in the 
crisp, still air at the top of the hill where 
the road began to descend, their 
branches tracing the lemon and orange 
of the western sky as I left them behind 
me; a low murmur of sighing winds 
mingled with the cracking of dry bark 
which sounded fainter and fainter as I 
descended where the woods abruptly 
ended. Before me lay the sea to the 
southeast, and circling the southern 
shore jagged cliffs fortified the sloping 
land against centuries of assaulting and 
angry foam. The sandy beach formed a 
crescent eastward, along which the road 
separated it from the alternate swamp, 
meadow and neld, stretching to the out- 
skirts of the town in the distance that 
lay south and west, meeting the open 
uplands and valleys to the north. 
Going down where the ocean lay at 
my feet, I inhaled a full breath of its 
pungent odors, and turned around to 
look upon the scene that silhouetted 
itself against the vivid western sky. On 
the crest of the hill the naked tree 
trunks cut their dark shadows into the 
infinitude of the heavens, and seemed 
not terrestrial things that had very firm 
roots in this earth. Already the rosy 
tinge reflected from the departed sun 
was filling the spaces between the trees, 
contrasting its delicate, immaterial color 
against the sombre hilltop. I turned 
from the miracle of the west to the mys- 
tery of the east; to the earth and sea 
and sky, melting their outlines, their 
definite and sharp formations of wave 
and rock and cloud, into the obliterating 
dusk creeping insistently from the east. 
A white sail stood against the obscurity 
bravely for a while, just above the 
horizon, where the green wall of the sea 
was fast changing to dark purple. First, 
its reflection of a slant of crimson from 


the west faded, then the gleaming sail 
itself became dimmer and dimmer until 
it melted into the afterglow. The mea- 
dows and fields kept their character 
longer than the sea. When the sun or 
moon is shining on the sea at any angle 
it is full of wonderful changes; atmos- 
phere, clouds and winds give it color 
and motion and mood; twilight gathers 
all these effects into one modulation of 
tone and feeling, full of suggestion and 
spiritual symbolism, before passing into 
the monotone of night’s darkness. It is 
different with the land. The slant of 
meadow and field, the delicate, shim- 
mering outlines of distant hills against 
the sky, the pointed tops of trees, hol- 
lows and rocks, and winding roads, 
reflect by some inexplicable magic their 
shadowy presences against the soft suf- 
fusion of the dusk. The atmosphere 
becomes a woven veil of shadows; the 
wind undulates it as if the spirit of 
nature breathed meditatively through 
the changing hour, that was conscious 
in itself of that deeper change beneath 
appearances from which the seasons are 
born. And so I looked upon the land 
and saw Nature, as it were, in her pri- 
vate chamber of dreams, and felt vaguely 
the sea, passionate in its tranquil unrest, 
its innumerable and unending waves like 
a silent army of soldiery stealing upon 
the sleeping shores of the world. 

It was neither day nor night; it was 
the pause between, the suspension of 
twilight. There was no sound, for the 
murmur of the waves upon the sands 
and the sigh of low winds that ran over 
the sere grass, mingled and became 
silence to that tense and physical passiv- 
ity when all the senses become but one 
sense of spiritual feeling and vision. I 
walked on over the hardening road 
where neither man nor beast broke upon 
my solitudé. I was conscious of no 
motion; I seemed to have fallen in with 
the rhythm of silence that bore me in 
perfect harmony with earth. There was 
the realization of not being alone, of 
having companions that the sound of 
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my lips could not reach, nor my hands 
touch, but who crowded my memory 
with images and filled my imagination 
with voices. I paused often and turned, 
as if to answer some question, just to 
catch a shadow settling along the ridge 
beside the road, and nothing beyond but 
the dim gray-blue silence for miles. I 
had kept my eyes leveling the landscape, 
discerning the contour of the road, 
defining against the distance a track of 
foam that marked the rim of the sea, but 
now, lifting them to the sky, I discov- 
ered a point of light breaking through 
the atmosphere; it twinkled and van- 
ished, but gazing steadily, I saw it burst 
a white flame, the first star burning 
against the shadow of the sky. I 
watched a cluster bloom and shoot their 
javelin points of radiance into an infinity 
of silence. Turning my eyes to earth 
again, everything had drawn closer; the 
sea seemed to wash its liquid presence 
around my feet, my hands felt the hill- 
tops pressing their vague strength 
through the gloom, and the roadside 
fields rose in the foreground to shut out 
the rumblings of humanity. The light 
waned and the dusk began to menace. 
I had been lifted for one minute above 
time and eternity; I had felt the fore- 
gathering of all existence in the visible 
delay of night and day. The passage of 
the ivory gates had been traversed, and 
I saw the meaning of many things that 


had puzzled and escaped me in the 
crowded streets of cities. For I read 
clear in the twilight pause that was now 
a swift surrender, the secret at the heart 
of humanity. I had gone upon that twi- 
light walk the messenger of man’s mys- 
tery, his inexplicable relationship to 
nature, his still more subtle and inex- 
plicable relationships with his kind. His 
very existence seemed to me symbolized 
in that scene of earth and sea. The 
presence of man exiled from it, nothing 
could be realized without his memory or 
the memory of him. Brain and will and 
spirit, he dominated the solitude and 
silence, the inviolable regularity of 
earth’s rhythm, the law of wind and 
wave, all these worked according to his 
necessity, harnessed themselves to his 
perpetuation. 

There was no more day. The darkness 
completely swallowed the hills; now and 
then a dull washing of waves upon the 
sands told me where the sea heaved its 
naked breast to the stars that spangled 
the wide heavens. The earth was in 
secret, hiding her memories in the 
silence and obscurity of night. I stood 
with no questioning spirit. I was satis- 
fied to be, assured and confident of what 
was to be. The twilight I had known 
was the womb of time that conceived 
to-morrow, and I knew that man’s life 
was the womb that carried the seed of 
immortality. 





Conducted by Jessie Fauset 


“Letters to Unknown Friends.” Lyman 
Abbott in the Outlook, January 20, 
1912. 


Who says there is nothing new under 
the sun? Here comes Dr. Lyman Ab- 
bott with an entirely original exposition 
of the parable of the Good Samaritan 
and the man who had fallen among 
thieves. 

For, he says, just as a man has a 
doubtful, if any, right to bring into his 
home an obnoxious guest, just so it is a 
moral biunder to introduce into a white 
or a Christian or a Protestant school 
—the school being” merely a_ larger 
home—a Negro, or a Jew, or a Roman 
Catholic. These last, in the opinion of 
this white Gentile Protestant divine, 
evidently constitute, by the mere fact 


of their color, nationality and religion, 

the obnoxious guests. “This is not” (we 

quote, and the italics are ours) “the way 
to promote the spirit of human brother- 
hood. It is not recorded that the Good 

Samaritan took the wounded traveler into 

his own home. He took him to an inn.” 
Surely we are behind the times then 

if we think this parable was meant to 
teach the lesson of charity to all. Let us, 
with Dr. Abbott, learn to consider it 
merely the prototype of American ex- 
pediency. 

“Robert Gould Shaw.” William James. 
Oration delivered May 31, 1897, upon 
the unveiling of the Shaw monument. 
Reprinted in his “Memories and 
se 1911. Longmans, Green & 

oO. 
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The oration is a masterpiece, not only 
in its rare felicity of expression, but also 
in the genuineness of the tribute which 
is paid to this hero. We do not think 
of Shaw too often, and many of us do 
not recognize to its full extent the 
pathos, the glory and the sacrifice of 
his beautiful young life. All this Mr. 
James sets before us with a new and 
vivid meaning. Think of a young man 
—he was only twenty-five—a favorite in 
a favored regiment, secure of his 
advance as a white man in a white man’s 
war, suddenly flinging aside ambition, 
social position, assured preferment, to 
establish the honor of the despised and 
subject race which comprised the rank 
and file of the 54th Massachusetts! 
This even more than the loss of his life 
may be accounted the supreme sacrifice. 
How well he taught his new command 
to do their duty is shown by that mem- 
orable attack on Fort Wagner, in which 
Shaw led from first to last and in which 
five-twelfths of those gallant black sol- 
diers followed their brave young leader 
to a glorious death. 

It is impossible to read the oration 
without being struck by the singular 
appositeness of Mr. James’ remarks to 
some of our latter-day conditions. Take, 
for instance, the following memorable 
passage: 

“The deadliest enemies of nations are 
not their foreign foes; they always dwell 
within their borders. And from these 
internal enemies civilization is always in 
need of being saved. The nation blest 
above all nations is she in whom the 
civic genius of the people does the sav- 
ing day by day, by acts without external 
picturesqueness; by speaking, writing, 
voting reasonably; by smiting corrup- 
tion swiftly; by good temper between 
parties; by the people knowing true men 
when they see them, and preferring 
them as leaders to rabid partisans or 
empty quacks. Such nations have no 
need of war to save them. Their 
accounts with righteousness are always 
even; and God’s judgments do not have 
to overtake them fitfully in bloody 
spasms and convulsions of the race.” 

“God's judgments!” How these words 
spoken in 1897 leap forward to meet the 
terrible needs of 1912! 

“New Slavery at the South.” A Negro 
nurse in the Independent for January 


25, 1912. 


The “old, unhappy, far-off things” of 
slavery. are not so far away after all 
This wail from a Negro nurse shows 
how very much they are still with us. 
This woman is over forty years of age 
and she has been a servant in one 
capacity or another for thirty of those 
years. Her experience, which follows in 
brief, is that, she declares, of two-thirds 
of the Negroes of her town. 

She lives “at service.” Generally she 


works from fourteen to sixteen hours a 
day. Here is what she does: She 
nurses a little white child of eleven 
months, acts as playmate to the other 
three children, waters the lawn, sweeps 
the sidewalk, mops the porch and halls, 
dusts around, helps the cook, darns the 
stockings, is allowed a Sunday after- 
noon otf once in two weeks, never goes 
to church, a lecture or an entertainment. 
She gets no consideration—for instance, 
in all those forty-odd years she has 
never been called Miss or Mrs. by any 
white person. The first name _ that 
occurs to her master or mistress will do 
for her, and if no name occurs there is 
always the term “nigger.” Incidentally 
she, and the class of Negro women of 
whom she is the type, is expected—this, 
she cries, is the burden that lies heaviest 
on her heart—to submit graciously to 
any advances that her madam’s husband 
or son may choose to make. She is the 
slave, body and soul, of the family for 
which she works. 

Why doesn’t she leave her “place,” or 
save up her money and come away? 
Well, to begin with, before she had been 
in a new position twenty-four hours she 
would find that her old employer had 
sent over the telephone an account of 
her character and ability that would 
necessitate another change. And as to 
saving money—how much could you 
save if you, like her, received ten dollars 
a month for wages and were a widow 
with three children? Is it any wonder 
that she cries out for help, sympathy and 
the protection the law denies? As a last 
resort, she calls for aid on the Southern 
women, if only in their own defense, 
since it is their children that she and all 
these other poor slaves are rearing. Is 
it not “inevitable that the lives of these 
children will in some measure be pure 
or impure, according as they are affected 
by contact with their colored nurses?” 
“Human Nature in Hawaii.” Ray Stan- 

nard Baker in the American for Janu- 

ary, 1912. 

The subtitle of this article explains 
the entire situation in Hawaii. It runs: 
“How the Few Want the Many to Work 
for Them—Perpetually, and at Low 
Wages.” Mr. Baker characteristically 
states the facts as they are and gives us 
a frank exposition of the white man’s 
effort to exploit the brown. It makes 
interesting reading and one learns 
afresh that American law seems made 
to be juggled with. “One important 
official,” writes Mr. Baker, “said to me 
boldly and naively: ‘You see, these 
young Japanese born in the _ islands 
under the law are as much citizens as 
we are. They are, therefore, entitled to 
take up homesteads. The problem with 
us is to interpret the law so that none 
of them can get in.” That last sen- 
tence has a familiar ring. 
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The 


National Religious Training 
School and Chautauqua 


extends a cordial greeting to the ministers of all denominations 

to be the guests of the School for one week, beginning July 

6, 1912, for the purpose of discussing the following and 

kindred questions: 

What is the moral condition of the people in your community ? 

Is crime on the increase? If not, what was the cause of its 
reduction ? 

What is the sanitary condition? What effort, if any, has 
been made to improve the sanitary condition? 

Is the death rate increasing? 

To what extent do you co-operate with the Civic Improvement 
Leagues ? 

Has settlement work been conducted to any extent in your 
community, and with what results? 

What has been the effect of Temperance Organizations, and 
have you co-operated with them? 

To what extent has the work of the Y. M. C. A. and 
Y. W. C. A. been effective in your community? Do 
you approve them? 

What is the general fitness of the city and country school 
teacher? 

What has been the attitude of the day-school teacher toward 
the Church and Sunday School? 

What is the real religious condition of your people? Revivals, 
how conducted? 

All ministers who intend attending this Conference should 
make it known at an early date, addressing the President, so 
that reservation can be made for them. 

The Summer School and Chautauqua of the National 
Religious Training School will open July 3, 1912, and 
continue for six weeks. The most complete and most up-to- 
date Summer School for the Colored Race in the United 


States. For particulars and terms address 


President JAMES E. SHEPARD 
DURHAM, N. C. 
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One Good Hustiing A, Wanted 
in every community to e orders for 
our celebrated made-to-measure 
clothes. You e big 


THE CRISIS 


$7.00 on every suit. e 
we get an agent in your territory 
and you will receive an astonish- 
ing offer. 
ence 


No money, no experi- 


WE START YOU FREE 


We furnish you with every- 
thing and place you in a business 
your own that will mean 
$1,500 to $3,000 a 

year to you. Easiest and 
most profitable business 
in the world. Every man 

in your vicinity a possible 
customer. Our low prices 

and able assistance 

get the trade for you. 


S Every garment cut 

and made to measure in latest city style, perfect fit 

aranteed. Money refunded if goods are not satis- 

actory. Beautiful Sample Outfit, order blanks, 

tape line, FREE. With our complete instructions you 

can take measurements as accurately as any tailor. 
Write for your territory and outfit today. 


THE TAILORING CO., 185 Harrison Street, Chicago 





REGALIA 


A RACE ENTERPRISE 


Manufacturing Badges, Banners and 
Supplies for all Fraternal and Church 
Societies. Catalogue upon request. 


CENTRAL REGALIA CO. 
Jos. L. Jones, Pres. 


N. E. Cor. 8th and Plum Streets 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ADVERTISER 


Sold on 
Write 


A value unequaled. 
$1.00 Profit Margin. 
for prices and other styles. 


Send for catalog. 


C.R. Patterson & Sons 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


Largest Negro carriage concern in the United States 





The May number will contain 
illustrated articles on three General 
Conferences which convene during 
the month of May. 





MAYERS’ INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 
BOARDING AND DAY SOHOOL 


For the industrial, literary, moral and religious 
training of the Negro youth. 
Terms reasonable. 
For particulars address 
FLORA E. MAYERS, Principal 


606 Payne Street Enoxville, Tenn. 





LEGAL DIRECTORY 





J. DOUGLAS WETMORE 

Attorwgy anp Counseior-at-Law 

5S Beekman Street (Temple Court) 
New York City 


Tel. 6222 Cortlandt Cable Address, Judowet 


FREDERICK L. McGHEE 
Artorugy anp Counsgror-at-Law 
Union Block, Fourth and Cedar Streets 

St. Paul, Minn. 


General Practice Notery Public 


WILLIAM R. MORRIS 

Arttorugry awp Counsg.or-at-Law 

1020 Metropolitan Life Building 
Minneapolis, Mian. 


Real Estate and Probate Matters @ Specialty 
ROBERT B. BARCUS 


Attorney anv Counsetor-at-Law 
Notary Pustic 


Office: Room 502, Eberly Block 


Columbus, O. 





B. S. SMITH 


Attorngy anp Counseror-at-Law. 
Offices: Suite 610, Sykes Block 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





GEORGE W. MITCHELL 
Artorngy-at-Law 
908 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A PAGE OF ADVERTISEMENTS FOR WOMEN 





Have stood the test for years. All 
the latest styles in Braids, Trans- 
formations, Puffs, Toupees, Wigs, 
etc., carefully matched to a sample 
of your hair, and beautifully made. 
Only the best hair used in manu- 
facturing. 

KELSEY’S Hair Grower and 
Dressing, made of the purest Hair 
and Scalp foods, relieves the Scalp 
of all of the many diseases for 
which it is subject, causing the 
Hair to become soft and healthy, 
and POSITIVELY prevents its 
falling out. 

Puffs, Braids and Transforma- 
tions, $1 up. 

Hair Grower and Dressing, $1. 

Send sample of Hair for price quotation 


S. A. & A. C. KELSEY 
328 Lenox Avenue New York City 





Odessa Millinery 


41 W. 135th Street New York 


Started as the first; still leading 
in all advanced Parisian Millinery. 
Telephone 624 Harlem 


Sunlight at Night 


Our new inverted gas burner, 300-candle- 
power light, made of steel enameled white, 
with white crystal globe, burns 3% cubic 
feet of gas per hour. Perfect combustion, 
never smokes if properly regulated. 

Also our Sun-Ray Kerosene Mantle Burn- 
ers, 100-candle-power light. One quart of 
kerosene lasts 16 hours. Money back if 
not as represented. Particulars free. 
Simplex Gaslight Co., Dept. C, New York 


BEAUTIFUL ART EXHIBIT 


Miss Cora Van Schoick is conducting a sale 
and exhibit of unusual interest at the CLIO 
SCHOOL, 487 6th Avenue, between 29th and 30th 
Streets, New York. 

There is on sale hand-painted china and pil- 
low tops, hand-made opera bags, pin cushions and 
novelties. These hand creations are suggestive 
for gifts and interior decorations. 


SOMETHING NEW 


Our buffet lamp, all brass, burns 
kerosene. Suitable for all social 
functions. Repousee, brass shade. 
Linen cuirass lining with silk 
fringe in six colors; makes a 
beautiful gift. Useful as night 
lamp. Stands 11 inches high and 
is weighted at bottom so as to 
stand. A very fine table decora- 
tion. By mail, postpaid, 60 cents 
each. Per dozen, $6. 


SIMPLEX GASLIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. A. NEW YORK 


8. A. KELSEY, Pres. DR. WM. J. CARTER, Ohiropodist. MME. A. O. KELSEY, Gen’! instr. 


The Kelsey School of Beauty Culture and Hair Dressing 
328 Lenox Avenue, New York City 


Manicuring, Shampooing, Hair Dressing, Beauty Culture, Hair Making and 
Chiropody scientifically taught. Day and night sessions. Instructions given to 
pupils in their own homes if desired. Diplomas awarded. Send for booklet- 
directory of recently graduated students. 








Telephone 3253 Harlem 


CARPET CLEANING 


Cleaners and Renovators 
For Particular People 





New York Careful Cleaning Bureau 
12 WEST 135th STREET 


We make a specialty of cleaning and renovating 
carpets, rugs, portiéres and upholstered furniture; 
we also vacuum clean in the home. We are not 
the largest carpet cleaner in the world, but abso- 
lutely the most careful in every detail. 


SHAMPOOING CARPETS AND RUGS OUR 
SPECIALTY 





KELSEY’S 
Human Hair Goods and 
Hair Preparations 
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The Meeting Place of Business and Proficiency 





A professional man advertised in THE CRISIS for a partner with capital. The 
profession is one that offers little encouragement to colored men and yet he writes: 


‘*Kindly stop the advertisement in THE CRISIS, as my want has 
been filled. We appreciate the very good results (from THE CRISIS) 
and will forward check on the 15th.’’ 


A large corporation advertised in THE CRISIS for a general manager with capital. 
The wording of their advertisement eliminated all inquirers save those with capital 
and experience. They write: 


‘*We believe that one of the parties is really interested in our 
proposition and will close with him in a few days.’’ 


They ‘‘closed’’ with him and have since advertised for other high-grade help. 


There is our story in a nutshell. 


Those who require high-grade help should use our ‘‘Help Wanted’’ columns, and 
those who are trained or experienced as high-grade helpers should advertise their 
services where they may reach the largest number of possible employers. 








THE CRISIS CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SERVICE IS THE 
MEETING PLACE OF BUSINESS AND PROFICIENCY 





HELP WANTED 


. AGENTS make big money selling our Negro 
ents—bil one ize 16 “ 
pictures, size 16 x 20. Jesus Died for 





Selling our seven- Both,’’ ‘‘Clinging to the Cross,’’ ‘‘Protecting 
piece combination Angel,’’ ‘‘Booker T. Washington,’’ ‘‘Heaven 
kitchen set, made up ward,’’ ‘‘A Mother’s Joy,’’ ‘‘Inspiration,’’ 
of articles absolutely ‘ eae * 
needed in every ‘‘Mama, I Love You, Jacke Johnson. 
household. They sell Catalog free. Peoples Portrait Co., 710 W. 
on sight. Mr. Jarvis Madison St., Dept. C, Chicago, Il. 


sold fifty sets in one 
day. Send $1 for 
sample. Sent prepaid 
4 to any address in 
United States or "Phone: Harlem, 6370 
Canada. Also our improved Slidewell Casters for 


chairs, which sell to everybody everywhere. Set Middlesex Employment Agency 
of four sent postpaid for 15 cents. 





Offers you the benefit of its experience, gained 
BUSSING-WHEATON CO. by years of actual conduct of business and the 


23 PARK ROW DEPT. A NEW YORK prestige p= aa from a large clientele of 


Our rigid investigation of references keeps our 
AGENTS WANTED for the most rapid-selling standard high. Mail orders solicited. 


N heet pict parth; every d 
egro sheet pictures on earth; every man an 2229 Fifth Avenue, near 136th Street, 








woman will buy on sight—no talking—the 
pictures sell themselves. Write to-day for New York. 
free sample and circulars. 
CRESCENT NOVELTY CoO. 
423 E. KING ST. Bedford City, Va. RELIABLE HELP at all times for the most 


discriminating employers. 


Out-of-town correspondence invited. 
x I ing BAI H I } IB References thoroughly investigated 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Address: 


Weight 15 pounds, and folds into = pene 
Full length baths, far better than tin tubs. sts for MI 
years. Write for special agents offer and description. Remmees 88 I. L. MOORMAN 
ve) » O. Cc 
Mro. Co., 2v5 Adams bt.,Toledo, 0. Mfrs. Tur Bath Cabinets. 463 L ox Avenue New York 
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THE CRISIS 


AGENTS WANTED 
$25.00 PER WEEK 


may be made in commissions by parties hand- 
ling ‘‘History of Negro Soldiers in Spanish- 
American War’’ combined with ‘‘History of the 
Negro Race.’’ 400 pages, 50 _ illustrations. 
Price $1.25 net. Address 


E. A. JOHNSON 
154 Nassau Street 





New York 





This is the report of Mr. 
Edw. Carney, one of our 
Agents. You can do as 
well selling our Daisy 
Safety Razor. Sample by 
mail 25 cents. Per dozen 
$2.00—12 New Sharp Keen 
Blades 35 cents. All post- 
paid. Guaranteed. Money 
back if not as represented. Territory going fast. Start 
at once. Other money makers as well. Particulars free. 
BUSSING-WHEATON CO., Inc., Dept. C 
23 Park Row New York 


AGENTS—$60 IN 6 DAYS 








MEN AND WOMEN WANTED 


to sell beautiful Art Pictures of Negro 
subjects. Our agents are coining money 
on these pictures. 
Three sample pictures by mail, 35 cents. 
Ten sample postcards by mail, 6 cents. 


Address: JACOB GRIFFITH 
252 W. 53d Street New York 





REAL ESTATE 


Valuable Texas Lands 
For Sale 


Large tracts of farm land in the best local- 
ities of the State for sale at very flattering 
a. Small tracts for good lands suitable for 
‘arming, truck, fruits and any domestic product. 
We have for sale a number of large farms al- 
ready in cultivation, good houses and barns, 
wells, and nice pasture lands, which can be 
obtained at reasonable rates. — property a 
specialty. Business lots in the best part of 
the city, improved and unimproved. Large lots 
suitable for factory property with switch 
facilities. 

No investment can be more valuable than an 
investment in Texas real estate. Lands are be- 
coming so valuable that they are doubling 
themselves in value in less than a year's time. 
For any investment in Texas property, write 
T. B. Madison Real Estate Oompany, 2415 Elm 
Street, Dallas, Texas. 


To Colored People 


F° SALE—We have houses from $1,000 to 

$30,000. Our city is the capital of Ohio 
and a great manufacturing center—plenty of 
work, a good place to locate for business. Can 
sell you a house for $50, $100 to $500 down, 
balance like rent. For investment and specu- 
lating houses or business places, $1,000 to 
$5,000 down, balance on long time payment. 
Farm land prices from $1,000 to $10,000 up. 
Any of these are in good locations. Write for 
further information 

THIS I8 A COLORED ENTERPRISE. 


EDWARD A. SHANKLIN 


Real Estate 
1218% Mt. Vernon Ave. 








Columbus, Ohio 


ADVERTISER 
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PATENTS 


L. H. LATIMER 


MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL ENGINEER 
and 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
55 John Street New York 
Inventions Perfected, Models and Experi- 
mental Machines Designed and Oonstructed. 


Technical Translations. 


Telephone 343 John Room 604 





FURRIER 





Seventeen Years’ Experience 
WORK TURNED OUT PROMPTLY 
MRS. G. B. NEEDLES 
Late with Broadway houses 


PRACTICAL FURRIER 


All kinds of furs remodelled, repaired and re- 
lined. White furs cleaned, equal to new. Coats 
guaranteed to fit. Prices reasonable. 


24 WEST 135TH STREET NEW YORE 





MUSIC 


HELEN ELISE SMITH 
CONCERT PIANIST 


Post-Graduate of the Institute of Musical Art 
Pupil of Sigismund Stojowski 
Teacher of Piano, Theory, Ear-training, etc. 


224 EAST 86TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





INSURANCE 


Telephone 1393 Worth 
E. O. BUSSING 


Fire, Life, Plate Glass and Casualty 
Insurance 


320 BROADWAY New York City 


Suite 723 





BOOKS 


The Curse of Race Prejudice 
James F. Morton, Jz., A.M., Author and Publisher 


Forceful, rational, comprehensive. An arsenal 
of facts and unanswerable arguments. Invaluable 
for propaganda. Read the chapter on ‘‘The Bug- 
bear of Social Equality,’’ which is a veritable 
eye-opener. Thousands already sold. Agents 
wanted everywhere. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Address the Author at 244 West 143d Street. 
New York, N. Y. 





The May number of THE CRISIS will 
be the General Conference number. 
ORDER TO-DAY. 
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BOOKS 


STUDENTS OF THE NEGRO PROBLEM 


























The Souls of Black Folk, DuBois 
History of the Negro - Washington 
John Brown + + DuBois 
Up From Slavery - + Washington 
Poems of Paul Laurence 

Dunbar 
Poems of W. S. Braith- 

waite 
Race Adjustment - Miller 
Negro In the New World, Johnston 
Following the Color Line, Baker 
Works of Charles W. 

Chestnutt 
Atlanta University Studies 
Negro and the Nation - Merriam 

| Washington 

Negro In the South + } “ag 
Aftermath of Slavery - Sinclair 
Half a Man + + Ovington 
Life of Harriet Beecher 

Stowe - + + = Stowe 
Mind of Primitive Man, Boaz 
Race Prejudice - + Finot 
Curse of Race Prejudice, Morton 
Quest of the Silver Fleece, 

anovel = - = DuBois 
Through Afro- America, Archer 
Southera South - - Hart 
Inter-Racial Problems, Official Record 
of the Universal Races Congress 
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And general readers will 
find this list embraces the 


most popular and compre- 







THE THE CRISIS 


A RECORD OF THE DARKER RACES 
hensive studies of the Negro |] Vint. accust wn SCNeniw 
question. They are the 
best books by'the best 
writers and thinkers. By 


special arrangements with 
the publishersyof the books 
we are in position to make 
combination offers at re- 
markably low prices. This 
offer is good for a limited 
time only and 1s made to 
increase the subscription 
hst of 


THE CRISIS anti 

the magazine edited by Lo == 
W. E. B. DuBois with the co-operation of Oswald Gamison 
Villard, Charles Edward Russell, Kelly Miller and 
others. The Crisis is the organ of the National As- 
sociation For the Advancement of Colored People @y 
and is a record of every important happening and 





movement in the world which bears on the great To the 
problems of inter-racial relations and especially Publishers 
those which affect the Negro Amenican. of the CRISIS, 
20 Vesey Street 
OUR OFFER: New York City. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send, 
without any cost to 
; r_ descripti 
year's subscription totheCrisis, ° a a : — 
and will be glad to have the $ ee os the 
S sets 0} Ss on 
names and addresses of all Negro Problem and a 
who find themselves year's subscription to the 
interested in this CRISIS. 


We have made special combinations ¢ 
with these books in sets of five, ten, fif- 2Y 
teen and twenty, together with a & 


greatest of RR a re 
problems. US a eee eee | 
ee 
I taenenie 





Or 
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Mutual Teachers’ Agency 


(A Bureau for Colored Teachers) 


Recommends teachers for schools; secures employment for 
teachers. Now is the time to register. Blanks and infor- 
mation furnished free on application. Local and long- 
distance telephone, North 1625. 


S. M. KENDRICK, Secretary 
1335 T STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 





GOOD COMMISSION PAID TO Too, Too! Too, Too! Too, Too! 
ORGANIZERS. JOIN NOW! 


SOMETHING NEW 


The Afro-American 
Order of Orioles 


HOME OFFICE: With a Graduated Scale of Endowment 
110% Colfax Ave., South Bend, Ind. For particulars write G. W. BLAND, H. S. P. 

















Telephone 4214 Greeley Ten Years with Dr. D. C. White 


BRANIC’S EXPRESS Telephone 7189 Morningside 
PACKING AND SHIPPING 
ANDREW J. BRANIC DR. JAMES A BANKS 
Formerly Manager Virginia Transfer Company DENTIST 
as Seas = = en Pk Oy 204 WEST 133d STREET, NEW YORK 
Orders by mail or 'phone receive prompt attention 


TRUNKS STORED 25c. PER MONTH Porcelain, Crown and Bridge Work a Specialty 
Official Expressman for the C. V. B. A. Pure Nitrous-Oxide Gas Administered 


AI tt { t | 127-129 West 53d Street 
ars a ba nie NEW YORE eiv?zy?T 

COMFORT—Large, airy rooms, offering genuine home comforts plus the 
conveniences and privileges of a modern hotel. 


SERVICE—In the hotel and dining room the “Marshall” service is an excep- 
tional feature, which assures comfort and pleasure for our patrons. 


Restaurant open all night. Cuisine to satisfy the most discriminating 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC EVERY EVENING 


Breakfast, 7:30 to 12:30, 30c. Luncheon, 12:30 to 3, 30c. Dinner, 6 to 8, 35c. 
Special Course Dinner Every Sunday and Holidays, 50c. 








Telephones 4693 - 4694 Columbus J. L. MARSHALL, Proprietor 
THE THERN RESTAUR T Telephone 1721 Harlem 
HE SOU - s URAN A Quiet Place for Quiet People to Sleep and Eat 
2229 Fifth Avenue THE BRADFORD 
Bet. 135th and 136th Sts. 73 WEST 134th STREET NEW YORK 
Bet. 5th and Lenox Aves. 
Real Home Cooking; Meals Served at All Hours. FURNISHED ROOMS TO LET 
(Transient) 
R. 
EASONABLE RATES EXCELLENT SERVICE MEALS AT ALL HOURS 
Home-made Rolls Served Hot John E. Bradford, Prop. 
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A limited number of 
free beds maintained 
for the worthy poor. 


Other ward patients 


maintained at $7.00 
per week. 
Private rooms can 


be secured from 
$12.00 to $80.00 per 
week. 

The training schoo} 
for nurses maintains 
a two years’ course. 
A high school 
tificate, or an edu- 
cation sufficient to 
be considered an 
equivalent, necessary 
for admission. 


cer- 


Five thousand dol- 
lars endows a free 
bed. 


Ve 
Andrew F. Stevens, 
President. 


Nathan F. Mossell, M.D. 
Medical Director and 
Superintendent. 


Frederick Douglass Memorial Hospital and Training School, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Underwood 
Standard Typewriter 





The original front stroke visible writing 
typewriter. 


A mechanical masterpiece and universal 
favorite. 


Underwood sales exceed those of any 
other machine. 


“The Machine You Will 
Eventually Buy” 


Underwood Typewriter Co., 


INCORPORATED 


Underwood Building New York 


PAMPHLETS 


Published by 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 


1. Disfranchisement: A powerful argu- 
ment by the Rev. John Haynes Holmes. 
Price 5 cents. 

2. Education in the South: Facts about 
the discrimination against the Negro. By 
the Rev. Horace Bumstead, former presi- 
dent of Atlanta University. Price 5 cents. 

3. The Real Race Problem: A scientific 
comparison of the black and the white man 
by America’s foremost anthropologist, 
Prof. Boas, of Columbia University. Price 
5 cents. 

4. Social Control: By Jane Addams, of 
Hull House. Price 1 cent. 

5. The Negro as a Soldier: By Briga- 
dier-General Burt; U. 8. A. Price 5 cents. 

6. Leaving It to the South: An experi 
ence and some conclusions by Charles 
Edward Russell. Price 5 cents. 

7. Views of a Southern Woman: By 
Adelene Moffat. Price 2 cents. 


Address 


The Crisis Book Department 
20 VESEY STREET NEW YORK 
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Fourth Annual Conference 


OF 


The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People 
TO BE HELD AT 


Chicago, Ill., April 28, 29 and 30, 1912 


Make your plans now to be present at the meet- 
ings. One session to be given up to reports from the 
various States represented. 


The following speakers will deliver addresses: 


CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
DR. W. E. B. DU BOIS 
MISS JANE ADDAMS 


All Association Members living outside of 
Chicago, who find that they can attend the meetings, 
will kindly send word to the secretary of the conference, 


Mr. T. W. Allinson, 701 14th Place, Chicago. 


We have members in twenty-nine States. We 
want all of them represented. 


For particulars regarding the meetings read the 


N. A. A. C. P. notes in this number. 





Before Y our Letter Is Read 


Your Stationery Has Given an Impression of You and Your Business 





Your stationery is your representative. 


As you would avoid having a shabbily dressed man as 
your business representative, you should avoid cheap, ordinary 
stationery. 


The stationery created in our print shop is distinctive 
because each type formation is consistent with the texture, 
weight and size of the paper and nature of the business. 


Distinctive stationery carries with it a certain charm, which 
adds power and effectiveness to your arguments and personality. 


COU CU CU J. E. SPINGARN 


9 WEST 73D STREET 
NEW YORK 


Decémber 6, 1911. 
s Mr. Rosert N. Woop, 
Mr. Condé Nast of 202 East 99th Street, City. 


e My dear Mr. Wood: 

V ogue, Dr. Du Bois of I onsite my cheque for $561.72, in full 
payment of the balance of my account in 

THE CRISIS and Prof. connection with the printing and distribu- 
- ‘ — of my pemarit, = Question of 
Academic Freedom.” ave not yet veri- 

Spingarn of Columbia fied the completeness of the distribution 
by the mailing company which you 


Universitv are among our employed, but so far as your work as 


a printer is concerned, I take pleasure in 
saying that you attended to every detail 


discriminating patrons, who in the most efficient and conscientious 


manner possible, and that I owe you cordial 


appreciate the exclusive- appreciation for the interest and care you 


have taken in this whole matter. You may 
f ° d hi use this letter in any way you please, and 
ness OF our printe t ings. may refer to me any prospective client who 
is anxious to obtain the services of a first- 
class printer. 


Very truly yours, 


COU CUED Coc CopD, (Signed) J. E. Spincarn. 


The same careful attention is given to Wedding Invitations, 
Personal Cards, Pamphlets, etc. Let us make an estimate on 
your work. 


Out-of-town orders receive our immediate attention. 


Robert N. Wood, Printing and Engraving 


202 EAST 99th STREET NEW YORK CITY 
*Phone Lenox 6667 


} 
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